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Make Up Your Life 


Every day brings occasions for decisions in our lives. It is always first a 
matter of making up our minds about this or that. First the decision must 
come, then the thing must be done. Each of us can almost hear a voice daily 
saying to us, “Make up your mind!” 


Making up the mind about some things may be a matter of little importance 
in the long run. For example, choosing the kind of food of the same price 
from a restaurant menu. But there are other decisions on which hangs much. 
The choice of what we shall do with our lives is one of those important 
matters. 


It is a decision, too, that will not wait for the making indefinitely. Neither 
can we say, “I am going to do this or that some day” and then do nothing 
further about it. The decision must be followed by a definite course of action 
without delay. It may mean preparation for a life work, or it may mean go- 
ing to work at once at some remunerative employment. “Going to do” never 
gets anything done. That is the way to drift with the tide of events, not 
the way to steer the bark of one’s life by the light of the Morning Star. 


So make up your life is the injunction we must obey. That means each of us 
will determine the end for which he or she will live, not the circumstances 
of our lives. It involves for each of us giving answer in action, not merely 
words, to the question, “What shall I do with my life?” Shall we not as 
Christians give serious consideration to the possibility of a distinctively 
Christian career? Of course, whatever each of us does will be a career as a 
Christian. Let us hear and heed the call and claim of a Christian career on 


each of us. 


You have a life, a body, a mind. Why not use them for Him Who gave them 
to you? Today His Church needs thousands of competent, consecrated 
workers at home and abroad. 


(The cover photo is the picture motif which will be used throughout the Promotion Emphasis 
in 1945-1946. Christian Service Institutes in colleges, camps and assemblies will be the project) 


ads YOU, TOO, Have 


G. I. Joe has changed. So have you. 
When G. I. Joe gets home he will find 
that you, too, have changed. He may 
be surprised—pleasantly or unpleasant- 
ly. That depends on you. 

Bob has had experiences which have 
made him a man. His pictures indicate 
that. He is now more mature. He is 
older both in body and spirit. But, so 
is his Jane. He has had experiences 
which have left a deep impression upon 
him, but so has Jane. Bob has been 
separated from Jane for more than 
three years. During this time he has 
built up some fanciful ideas about her, 
and she has about him. When Bob 
comes home, Jane can expect that he 
will be changed, but he also may ex- 
pect to find that Jane has changed, too. 

Perhaps the change in Jane and all 
the other folks back home will be more 
noticeable to him than any in himself, 
if indeed he is conscious of any change 
in himself. Perhaps G. I. Joe will feel 
that people and places have changed a 
great deal—even more than what he 
had expected. It is certain that in thr-e 
years people in particular will have 
changed. Consider some of the changes 
that may have taken place in Jane and 
Bob during that three or four year 


period. 
As You Were Then! 


A Change Due To Years 

Jane was only a junior in high school 
when Bob went into the Service. She 
had been out with Bob several times; 
they had enjoyed their dates. They 
seemed to share so many mutual inter- 
ests. They liked and they respected 
each other. Then came the war and 
Bob was drafted. Jane had not yet 
been graduated from high school. 
When that happy event came Bob sent 
his congratulations and best wishes 
from England. 

Jane was just seventeen years old 
when Bob left the country. She was 
so young and p.etty and full of life. 
They had spent the last furlough he 
had had before leaving the country by 
going for a swim at the ocean. Since 
then, letters had had to take care of 
things as best they could. They had 
not seen each other for more than three 
years. 

Three years can bring about quite a 
change, especially in an adolescent girl. 
Instead of being seventeen years of 
age, Jane is now twenty plus, and she, 
too, has had opportunity to mature. 
She still likes to have a good time, but 
since leaving high school she has had 
experiences which make her feel 
“grown up.” She is no longer that 
“bobby sockser” of 
school days, but a 
young lady who has 
matured through 
the social expe- 
FUCMOSH Gi Elne 
work-a-day world. 

Or, if (the. Gy i 
Joe was a young 
Maine Gata aniemed tees 
probable that the 
young wife he left 
behind has also ma- 
tured a great deal. 
Perhaps even their 
baby was born af- 
ter he left the coun- 
try. Three years 
make a difference! 


A Change Due 
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To Life 

Experiences 
Jane is now 
working. In fact, 
she got a job as 
soon as she was 
graduated from 
high school. Jobs 
were plentiful. One 


could not be gradu- 
ated without hay- 
ing offers of many 


Two 


. 


kinds of jobs. In fact, many boys and 
girls of Jane’s class took jobs before 
completing the high school course. 

Her work experience has been valu- 
able. Jane has learned much about the 
value of money, how to spend it wise- 
ly, how to invest it wisely. She has 
chosen and bought her own clothes. 
She has invested in things that have 
enriched life for her. Through this 
work experience Jane has developed a 
sense of values. She has constantly 
had to choose between things of pass- 
ing and permanent value. 

Moreover, this work experience has 
tended to make Jane somewhat inde- 
pendent. She is not the same irrespon- 
sibe high school girl who received all 
of her spending money from her par- 
ents. She is now different from the 
girl Bob knew before leaving the coun- 
try. All these new experiences have 
changed her. Her work experience has 
given her the spirit of independence 
which has inspired in her a self-confi- 
dence which she did not have before. 
Moreover, she has a distinct feeling 
that she is making a valuable contri- 
bution to the war effort. She knows 
she is needed and she is conscientious- 
ly filling her role. 


In addition to her work experience, 
Jane has had an expanding social ex- 
perience. It is true that she has not 
had as many dates as she would have 
had under normal peace-time condi- 
tions. However, Jane has been doing 
volunteer work as hostess at the Serv- 
ice Center. Through this experience 
she has met many different kinds of 
fellows and has learned lots about our 
country and the sacrifice the boys are 
making in behalf of your nation. This 
is an expanding social experience 
which has broadened her horizon and 
has helped to give her poise and self- 
confidence. 


However, Jane has also felt the same 
sense of personal insecurity that others 
of her generation have felt. War and 
its emphasis on things temporary has 
even influenced the moral tone of life 
here on the home front. At times Jane 
may have felt like others who lost their 
heads: “Let’s grab a man while we 
can. What's the sense of all this moral 
strictness? Might just as well ‘go all 
the way’ with the boy friend; perhaps 
he'll never come back anyway.” But 
because Jane was a sincere Christian 
she has withstood all temptations to 
relax her standards. 


Jane has seen some people both at 
work and in the social wo ld “play fast 
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Changed! 


and loose” with morals. She has heard 
others talking about marriage infideli- 
ty. She has seen some of the girls live 
to regret their fast and loose living. 
Jane, too, has changed. She has seen 
life at its best and at its worst. She 
has faced fearlessly the personal in- 
security of war and the temptations 
that go with it and she has held to her 
personal ideals and social code. Jane 


has matured; she has changed for the 
better. 


This is also true of the young wife, 
for she, too, has seen how lightly too 
many people regard their marriage 
vows. She, too, may have been tempted 
to do likewise. In three years there can 
be heaps of living and lots of expe- 
riences. She will come out of it either 
strengthened in her convictions or 
weakened in character, Marriage will 
mean more to her henceforth or it will 
be more lightly esteemed. Whatever 
her reaction to her circumstances, she, 
too, will have changed! 


The Dashing Hero Complex 


“That uniform certainly makes Dan 
look swell. I could go for him in a big 
way!” says Gloria. Yet two or three 
years ago Dan and Gloria simply tol- 
erated each other. 


It is true that many of our young 
ladies are attracted to a neat and good 
looking uniform. The man as such in 
the uniform is really of secondary im- 
portance. Often the girl is apt to ideal- 
ize the boy just as he in his loneliness 
overseas is apt to idolize the American 
girl. She sees him as a dashing young 
hero brilliantly performing gallant feats 
of heroism. She puts herself at the 
center of all this activity and she be- 
comes somewhat of a heroine in the 
drama of war. 


The uniform does add to the per- 
sonal appearance of many a young man 
who went off to serve his country. At 
times girls fall in love with the uni- 
form. Some girls have met a boy once 
and have known him only as he looks 
and behaves in a uniform. For other 
girls, the uniform is somewhat of a 
passport to those things a girl holds 
personal and precious. Sentimental 
codes of conduct have swept away in- 
hibitions and ideals. Still other girls 
do things under the spell of the uni- 
form that they would not otherwise 
consider. Some uniformed men put 
girls at a disadvantage by calling them 
poor sports, cold, selfish, and even un- 
patriotic if they refuse to yield to their 
improper approaches. 
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As You Are Today! 


Jane has held to her accepted code 
of conduct in these three years. She 
thinks of Bob often. She has pictures 
of him in his unifo-m. She thinks he 
really is handsome! She dreams about 


him and perhaps clothes him with 
qualities he does not have. Yet Jane 
knew Bob before he went into the 


service. She knows what he looks like 
in civilian clothes. Some girls are go- 
ing to be sadly disappointed when their 
dashing heroes come home and get 
into civilian clothes again. They are in 
for a let-down when the veterans of 
their special choice return and they do 
not observe those sentimental and 
imagined personality t-aits which their 
imaginations have conjured up. Fur- 
thermore, some boys who previously 
had good personalities will show the 
hurtful effects of war and will require 
a period of personality adjustment be- 
fore normalcy will return. Tension 
will arise when the changed personali- 
ty of the girl and the changed person- 
ality of the boy clash. 


Girls Are More Marriage Conscious 


“Everyone is rushing to get married. 
I don’t see much sense in it. I don't 
want to marry some fellow later just 
because he’s all that’s left. And, I 
don’t want to be an old maid! Every- 


one is so marriage conscious. I am, 
too, but I would not have been if it 
had not been for this war.” This could 
be almost any girl speaking—working 
girl, college girl, professional girl or 
office girl. 

It is true that girls are now more 
marriage conscious. Under normal con- 
ditions they would be in no hurry to 
get married. They would rather enjoy 
a normal period of courtship and en- 
gagement. Furthermore, many men are 
more marriage conscious than they 
would be normally. Under normal con- 
ditions many of these men at their age 
would not be considering early mar- 
riage. Since they are in the service it 
seems to them to be the thing to do 
and they move speedily in that direc- 
tion. Conditions have intensified no~- 
mal sex interest. Sex has received un- 
due emphasis. It has seemed to clamor 
for expression. Both boys and girls 
have shown themselves more willing 
to get married with less preparation for 
that important step than they would 
have under normal conditions. 


On the other hand, there are those 
who, instead of rushing into marriage, 
have become more cautious, more dis- 
trustful, more uncertain than ever. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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President Truman addressing Final Session of United Nations Conference, San Francisco, California 


HE San Francisco Conference 

has completed its task. Plans 

have been drawn for a world o-- 
ganization to be known as the United 
Nations. Its principal organs are a 
General Assembly, a ‘Security Council, 
an Economic and Social Council, an 
International Court of Justice, a Trus- 
teeship Council, and a Secretariat. The 
Charter has been signed. Christians 
will desire to evaluate this Charter in 
the light of the recommendations ap- 
proved by the Cleveland National 
Study Conference of the Churches 
looking toward the improvement of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 


To begin with, it is important to re- 
call that the Cleveland Conference 
stated: “At all times, Christians must 
keep the ultimate goals clearly in view 
but they have equal responsibility to 
mark out attainable steps toward those 
goals and to sunport them.” The Con- 
ference applied this principle first of all 
in its study of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. In analyzing these Pro- 
posals, it accepted as a general stand- 
ard for judgment both the long-range 
moral and spiritual goals for world or- 
der set forth in the Statement of Guid- 
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ing Principles and the more immediate 
political objectives contained in the 
Statement of Political Propositions. As 
a result of its study, it recognized the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as an im- 
portant step in the direction of world 
cooperation and, as such, recommended 
that the churches support them. In 
looking forward to the international 
action by which the Proposals would 
be drafted in the form of a Chater the 
Cleveland Conference urged nine im- 
provements as immediately attainable 
steps. The extent to which provisions 
of the Charter agreed to at San Fran- 
cisco meet the recommendations for 
improvement set at Cleveland should 
therefore be considered. In this con- 
sideration, the purpose of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting must be kept clearly in 
mind. There was no intention to work 
out solutions of specific political, terri- 
torial, or economic problems. The na- 
tions assembled at San Francisco were 
bent upon the creation of an instru- 
ment whereby the solution of such spe- 
cific problems might thereafter be more 
readily accomplished. 


Cleveland. A Preamble should re- 
affirm those present and long range 
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and 
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ACME 


purposes of justice and human welfare 
which are set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter and which reflect the aspira- 
tions of peoples everywhere. 
Dumbarton Oaks contained no Pre- 
amble. The Preamble which now heads 
the Charter begins with, “We, the peo- 
ples of the United Nations,” rather 
than with the traditional form, “We, 
the high contracting parties.’ It 
stresses a determination to prevent 
war, faith in fundamental human rights 
and the dignity of man, the primacy of 
justice and international law, the pro- 
motion of social progress and better 
standards of life, the practice of toler- 
ance and neighborliness, the use of 
force only in the common interest, and 
the place of international machinery 
for the advancement of all peoples. 
The Preamble reflects many of the as- 
pirations of the peoples of the world. 


Cleveland. The Charter of the Or- 
ganization should clearly anticipate its 
operation under international law and 
should provide for the development and 
codification of international law, to the 
end that there shall be a progressive 
subordination of force to law. 
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and Ihe Charter of 
Ihe United Nations 


Dr, Wellington Koo, Chairman Chinese Delegation, First 


The Preamble accepts the goal “to 
establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained.” 
The first purpose of the Organization 
in Chapter I now claims that peaceful 
settlement of international disputes or 
situations which threaten the peace 
shall be sought “in confo-mity with 
the principles of justice and _ inter- 
national law ” The General As- 
sembly “shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of 

encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its 
codification ... ” The International 
Court of Justice is established as the 
principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations to which legal disputes “should 
as a general rule be referred.” If the 
decisions of the Court are not com- 
plied with, the Security Council may 
decide upon measures to give them 
effect. The Charter makes a good start 
toward the progressive subordination 
of force to law. 


Cleveland. A nation, while having 
the right to discuss its own case, 
should not be permitted to vote when 
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its case is being judged in accordance 
with predetermined international law. 


The voting procedure, agreed upon 
at Yalta and clarified at San -Francis- 
co, provides that decisions of the Se- 
curity Council on procedural matters, 
which includes the question of discus- 
sion, shall be made by the affimative 
vote of any seven of the eleven mem- 
bers. On all other matters, the seven 
affirmative votcs must include those of 
the five permanent members, except 
that no nation is given a vote on in- 
vestigation of disputes or recommenda- 
tions for peaceful settlement when it 
is a party to the dispute. This means 
that while the five permanent mem- 
bers must all agree before any en- 
forcement action can be taken, none of 
them involved in a dispute can block 
preliminary investigation or recom- 
mendations for settling the dispute 
peacefully. In such matters no nation 
can sit in judgment upon itself. 

Cleveland. A_ special Commission 
should be established wherein the pro- 
gress of colonial and dependent peo- 
ples to autonomy, and the interim 
problems related thereto, will become 
an international responsibility. 


to Sign UNCIO Charter 
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Dumbarton Oaks made no provision 
for colonial territories and _ peoples. 
The Chapter on Trusteeships now in 
the Charter was written under an at- 
mosphere of conflicting demands—the 
demand to promote the well-being of 
dependent peoples; and the demand, 
particularly by the United States, to 
enable the acquisition of strategic 
bases in the Pacific for security rea- 
sons. Under the Charter the promo- 
tion of the well-being of peoples in 
dependent territories is considered “a 
sacred trust’; the administration of 
non-self-governing territories is de- 
signed to insure economic and social 
advancement of the peoples concerned 
and to develop appropriate forms of 
self-government. Nations holding ter- 
ritories not under trusteeship shall as- 
sist the inhabitants of these areas in 
the progressive development of their 
free political institutions and shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary General statistical 
and other information relating to the 
territory. 


Nations holding or acquiring terri- 
tories may voluntarily place them un- 
der a trusteeship system to be admin- 
istered by them in behalf of the United 
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Nations or to be internationally admin- 
istered by the United Nations. Inde- 
pendence as well as self-government 
becomes a possible goal of develop- 
ment for trusteed areas and the freely 
expressed wishes of the people are to 
be heeded. In the case of each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trustee- 
ship system, a separate arrangement 
shall be drawn. A Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, with appropriate relations to the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council, shall be established to admin- 
ister the system. In this respect, the 
improvement urged at Cleveland has 
been made. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the chapter on Trusteeships 
anticipates the acquisition of territory 
from enemy states in this war and pro- 
vides that the submission of all terri- 
tories to the trusteeship system, as well 
as the terms of the arrangements, shall 
be voluntarily determined. No stand- 
ard of procedure for territorial admin- 
istration is therefore fixed. The pro- 
cedure may be purely national; it may 
be national in behalf of the United 
Nations; it may be international. While 
no standard is fixed, one clear merit is 
worthy of attention. Under the ‘trus- 
teeship provisions, enlightened public 
opinion can make its power felt. The 
Charter does not freeze the situation at 
any level; its plans are flexible enough 
to permit progress. 


Cleveland. A special Commission on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms should be established. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had 
mentioned respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms among the 
functions of the Economic and Social 
Council. This was the only reference 
contained in the Proposals. The Pre- 
amble of the Charter reaffirms “faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women, and of nations large and small 

” One of the purposes in Chapter 
I contains the explicit clause “pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.’’ This 
same clause is written into the func- 
tions of the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
Territorial Trusteeship System. The 
Economic and Social Council is em- 
powered to make recommendations, on 
its Own initiative, “for the purpose of 
promoting respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” Most significantly, the Econ- 
omic and Social Council is required to 
set up a commission for the promotion 
of human rights. Obviously, the Char- 
ter contains more than the church 
leaders at Cleveland had thought could 
be included. The way is open, once 
the Charter comes into effect, to work 
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for the promotion of human rights 
through international cooperation. 


Cleveland. The Charter should speci- 
fy that all nations willing to accept 
the obligations of membership shall 
thereupon be made members of the 
Organization. 


Dumba:ton Oaks stated that “mem- 
bership in the Organization shall be 
open to all peace-loving states.” The 
Charter has added to this statement, 
“which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter, and which, in 
the judgment of the organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these ob- 
ligations.”’ While there is some im- 
provement in thus specifying the mean- 
ing of “peace-loving”, the procedure 
for admission remains unchanged. The 
concurring vote of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council is re- 
quired to admit a new member. 


Cleveland. More specific provision 
should be made for promptly initiating 
the limitation and reduction of national 
armaments. 


Only one minor change appears in 
the Charter. The General Assembly, in 
addition to considering the principles 
governing disarmament and the regula- 
tion of armaments, may make “recom- 
mendations to the governments or to 
the Security Council.” The functions 
of the Security Council remain as they 
appeared in the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. The promptness with which 
the Charter provisions for the limita- 
tion and reduction of national arma- 
ments are applied will be governed by 
the degree of confidence which will be 
established in security through the 
world organization and by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. 


Cleveland. There should be provision 
designed more clearly to protect and 


defend the smaller nations from pos- 
sible subjection to the arbitrary power 
of the great. 

The position of the middle and 
smaller powers has been strengthened 
mainly by an increase of the functions 
and powers assigned to the General 
Assembly where all member states 
have equal voice and vote. Among 
these are the right to discuss any ques- 
tions or any matters within the scope 
of the Charter, to discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the powers and func- 
tions of any organs provided in the 
Charter, to make recommendations for 
action to the State concerned or to the 
Security Council, except during the pe- 
riod when the Security Council is con- 
sidering the same question. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is empowered to “re- 
commend measures for the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situations, regardless 
of origin, which it deems likely to im- 
pair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations.” 


The functions and powers assigned 
to the Economic and Social Council 
anticipate the fuller participation of the 
smaller states in the work of the or- 
ganization. Moreover, the Security 
Council is required to invite a state 
not a member of the Security Council 
to participate in the decisions concern- 
ing the employment o: contingents of 
that member’s armed forces. - Com- 
mendable progress has been made 
toward the equitable situation for 
which Cleveland called. 


Cleve’and. In order to permit such 
changes in the Charter of the Organi- 
zation as may from time to time be- 
come necessary, the provision for 
amendments should be liberalized so 
as not to require concurrence by all the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. 


The Dumbarton Oaks provision for 
ratification of amendments to _ the 
Charter remains unchanged. Thus the 
unanimous vote of member states hav- 
ing permanent membership in the Se- 
curity Council is required. One gain, 
however, has been registered. A gen- 
eral conference to consider amend- 
ments may be convened by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly 
and an afhrmative vote of any seven 
membérs of the Security Council. If 
such a con-erence has not been held 
before the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly following the com- 
ing into effect of the Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly. The Conference 
can then be convened by a majority 
vote of the General Assembly and any 
seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil. In the event that the sentiment 
among the member states is sufficient- 
ly strong to hold a general conference, 
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Progress Over Tiere and Dewn Under 


Reported by Secretary Fred J. Fiedler 


OWARD the early accomplish- 
ment of the Luther League's 
objective in Liberia, Africa, the 
Board of Foreign Missions is 


now 
moving with determined steps. Plans 
for the Lutheran Training Institute 


at Kpolepelle, ‘or which the money 
was raised by the Luther League in 
1941, were held up by the war. The 
changing war picture and the visita- 
tion of the Liberia Mission by two 
commissioners of the Boa d of For- 
eign Missions, focused enthusiastic at- 
tention upon this project at the recent 
meeting of the Board. Dr. Edwin Moll, 
Secretary of the Board, and Rev. Wil- 
liam Gerberding, Board Member, were 
sent to Liberia last February to make 
a tour of the field. They visited every 
part of the Mission and had many con- 


ferences with the missionaries indi- 
vidually and in~a genera! meeting. 
They talked with Christ‘an workers 


and students and with people in the 
villages. They discussed conditions 
and situations with native chiefs and 
with government officia's in Monrovia, 
including the President of the country. 


Their full report has not as yet been 
given, but they returned to America 
just in time for the July meeting o 
the Board o: Foreign Missions and 
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were able to make a preliminary pre- 
sentation which resulted in the deci- 
sion to open at once the Lutheran 
Training Institute temporarily in the 
buildings of the Muhlenberg Boys’ 
School at the main station. Work has 
now begun on the preparation of the 
final blue prints for this im>ortant 
school. Its worthy object is the pro- 
duction of native leadership for the 
building of the new young Church, a 
fitting p-oject to command the inter- 
est of our young people in the Luther 
League. 


Other items of interest acted upon 
by the Board of Foreign Missions was 
the approval of a new church in down- 
town Buenos Aires, where a young 
missionary, Rev. Edward Graefe, is 
wrestling with the p oblem of properly 
accommodating the many numbers 
who seek time and place in the inade- 
quate temporary quarters of Messiah 
Lutheran Church. People of various 
language groups, Spanish, Slovak, 
German, and Polish, all want to hold 
services and to conduct meetings and 
activities in this building. Sunday 
School, Luther League, and men’s and 
women’s organizations need accommo- 
dations in the expanding p-ogram of a 
prosperous Christ:an work. A twenty- 


five thousand dollar project has been 
approved. 


Six new missionaries have been com- 
missioned during the past several 
months. Two of them have already ar- 
rived on the field of service in Liberia. 
The others are now awaiting final 
travel arrangements to British Guiana, 
India, and Liberia. A request from 
India indicates the early need of six 
new men missionaries and sixteen new 
women missionaries to take the place 
of those who have reached the age of 
retirement or who have come home for 
reasons of health. 


The secretaries of the Board re- 
ported a definitely expanding interest 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise as 
is evidenced by the increase in the 
number of projects undertaken by 
young people’s groups, Sunday School 
classes, and congregations. Such pro- 
jects include the support of a student 
in a mission field, or the support of 
a village congregation and school, in 
amounts from fifty dollars upward. 
Some congregations undertake the sup- 
port of a missionary pastor in the 
foreign field. All indications point to 
larger efforts in the future for the 
evangelization of the world. 


Seven 


Mrs. John B Moose 


Suggests: 


“Tty sdventuring 


Margaret Stewart Traub with her little daughter and 
her husband, Rev. Byron Traub 


AE Missionary Secretary of St. 
Paul’s Luther League noticed 


that there were mission study 
books prepared on the themes each 
year for all age groups in the Church. 
She wondered how they were used in 
her own congregation and discovered 
that at some time during the year the 
women and the children of her congre- 
gation studied materials on the same 
themes as) the- Ibuther League. ihe 
Pastor had asked the Luther League 
to help plan and carry out the program 
for Family Night and right here was 
a grand idea. Since most groups were 
doing some study on Africa and The 
Church and Uprooted Americans, a 
progam based on either theme should 
be interesting to all. 


At the meeting to plan the program 
each member of the committee gave 
their ideas. When the Missionary Sec- 
retary made her suggestion the group 
liked it. 


“Let’s use the theme, Adventuring 
in Brotherhood, and if Family Night is 
continued, as we hope it will be all the 
programs could follow that theme with 
this program on Africa,” suggested the 
Luther League president. 


Jack, who was looking through ‘Fun 
and Festival in Africa,” interrupted, 
“T have it, let us call our program a 
Safari.” 


Eight 


So the program was planned using 
as) Solnce materials, —“Dhis is Atrica,’ 
“Fun and Festival in Africa,” “Liberia 
in the Spotlight,” and “Facts on Li- 
beria,’ a pamphlet about our Lutheran 
work in Africa. The evening would be 
divided into three periods for Fellow- 
ship, Program and Worship. 


1. Fellowship—As groups arrive di- 
vide into age-groups for games 
and getting acquainted. See 
Fun and Festival in Africa. 


2. Program (Call groups together 
by using the tom-tom. 


a. Discovering Africa 
FirOnm ss hhiseiss Attica sand 
SHactsmone liberia 


b. Discovering Africans at home 
A quartette or choir from 
a nearby negro church 

could be asked to sing. 


3. Worship 


The League decided to continue the 
study of Africa. One discussion was 
based on “Areas of Tension,’ Chapter 
Two of “The Cross Over Africa.” An- 
other was based on “Looking into the 
Future” in “This Is Africa’; and the 
last, on “Africans -Worth Knowing” in 
“This Is Africa.” For this discussion 


several Liberian Lutherans were in- 
cluded. 


With the Family Night program and 
the later discussion the Luther League 


of St. Paul’s had an interesting and 
profitable study on Africa. One out- 
come of this study was supporting a 
student in the Boys’ School in Liberia. 


Studying Africa 

Because there are so many good 
books on Africa a series of -book re- 
views would give a good picture of 
the African scene. Books like “Daugh- 
ter of Africa” by Seabury; “Man in 
the Bush” by Seebach and “New Turns 
on the Liberia Road” by Flora, could 
be used for this sort of presentation. 

An interesting study could be based 
on “This Is Africa,” using the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Africa Today—Sections One and 


Two 

2. Out of the Past—Sections Three 
and Four 

3. African Life and Education— 


Sections Five, Six, Seven and 
Eight 
4. Religions in Africa—Section Ten 
and the Map of Protestant 
Missions (Center Spread in 
TUNG lis Leica”) 
5. Looking to the Future—Sections 
Nine, Eleven and Twelve 
6. Our Liberian Mission and Its 
Future 


Individuals or groups could be re- 
sponsible for one topic and the pre- 
sentation to the League. Interesting 
items and information could be gleaned 
f-om all the available books and the 
presentations made concrete and pic- 
torial. Three sessions for the presenta- 
tions would be sufficient, giving two 
topics at a session. 

Especially for the: Junior Hi Group 

For the Junior High group “More 
About Africa” is the book for study. 
Other books could be consulted but 
the activity suggestions and programs 
provide a working basis for a course 
of study. Games of Africa for recrea- 
tion may be found in “Children’s 
Games from Many Lands” by Millen. 
A fine source of stories for worship 


or a story hour is “Tales from Africa” 
by Kelsey. 


The Home Adventure 


When plans for Adventuring in 
Brotherhood are made do not miss the 
adventure right at home. The study on 
“The Church and Uprooted Ameri- 
cans” reaches into every community 
and home. No one is far removed from 
“uprooted” peoples. War workers and 


service people are from every com- 
munity. 
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In ratterhecd!” 


An interesting study for any League 
would be to “spot” map the people 
who have left the local congregation 
or community during the war. Use a 
fairly large map of the United States, 
“spot” individuals and families (use 
one color of pins or crayons for indi- 
viduals and another for families) who 
have moved away to some war indus- 
try. Then “spot” those who have gone 
into the armed services. Three colors 
could be used for these, one for those 
in camps in the U. S., one for those in 
Europe and one for those in the Paci- 
fic. If a camp or war industry has 
brought people to your community, 
“spot” these also. When this has been 
done, the League will know quite a bit 
about the community. The following 
outline could be followed: 


1. The “uprooted” people from 
our Community 
a. Where have they gone? Use 
map. Trailer-Town, Camp, 
Shipyard, etc. 
b. How has our congregation 
followed them? 
c. Is the Church ministering to 


them? Note how the Na- 

tional Lutheran Council 

has followed the uprooted. 

2. The “uprooted” people in our 
Community 


a. Where are they from and 
what are they doing? Use 

map. 

b. Is the Church ministering to 
them? Is the National Lu- 
theran Council or are other 
denominational agencies 
working in our area? 

c. What is our cong-egation do- 
ing? Visitation, Inviting to 
membership, etc. 
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The Defense Area Visitor Calls 


3. Brotherhood in our Community 
a. How are the newcomers fit- 
ting into the community? 


b. Plans for adventures in 
Brotherhood. 

The study books, “Christianity 
Where You Live,” “The City Church 
in the War Emergency,’ and “Rural 
Americans on the Move” can be used 
as source books on what has been done 
and can be done. Stories and statistics 
from them may be used during the 
study. 

Any of the suggestions made for the 
study of Africa can be used for the 
study of the home theme. In the “Dis- 
cussion and Program Suggestions for 
Youth” and in the guide “When Peo- 
ple Move” are other ideas that may 
be followed. All such p'ans must be 
adapted to your own g oup. 

The Family Night idea could be de- 
veloped into a School of Missions. For 
from four to six weeks, one night a 


week, the whole congregation meets to 
study. Classes are arranged for each 
age group, including the men. Each 
group during the school, contributes to 
the evening worship service which 
closes each session of the school. The 
whole group participates in planning 
and carrying out any service and fel- 
lowship activities. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to adventure in brotherhood 
with those of our congregation as well 
as with those about whom we are 
studying. 


It is suggested that each League 
have at least one mission study class 
each year. Make it two this year. An 
African proverb says, “Men despise 
what they do not understand.” May 
we through our studies this year so 
learn to understand the people of Afri- 
ca and those uprooted in our own 
country that we learn the true meaning 
of Brothezhood. Try adventuring in 
brotherhood. 


Trailer Town, Any City, U. S. A. 
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Lesson ta Simple 


Parish Education 


Multiplied Service Opportunities 
Now Confront The Boards 


of OUR Church 


Social Missions 


American Missions 


Reach and Teach 


Deaconess Work 


Evangelism’s Harvest 


“The Church Must Be Planted” 
World Missions 


Christian Higher Education 


Specialists in Helpfulness 


Pensions and Relief 


“Baptizing Them’’ 


New World Builders 


Multiplied Opportunities Mean Increased 
Budgets to Finance More Work 


Up Sunset Slopes 
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Increased Budgets Call For Increased 
Giving on the Part of 
Every One of Us 


Multiply Your BSeuevoleuce Gifts 
ta (G46 to Watch Your Church's 
Opportunities For Christ 


To reach the $2,500,000 goal for ap- 
portioned benevolence giving in 1946, 


the Church will have to double its giv- 
ing in recent times. Only the multi- 
plication of our gifts will make this 
goal a reality. 


Remember, it’s a matter of 
m-u-|-t-i-p-l-i-c-a-t-i-o-n 
for each of us 


GIVE! Give MORE than you have 


ever given before 


GIVE MORE Yutellégently 
GIVE MORE Vhaukfully 
GIVE MORE Prayerfully 
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Four Deaconesses Consecrated 


By SISTER BESSIE ENGSTROM 


RE you ready to take upon you 
“AL this ministry? Will you adorn 
your office by a holy life and 
conversation? Is it your sincere and 
holy purpose, as a servant of God, to 
perform the work of a deaconess?” 
The solemn and beautiful service for 
the Consecration of Deaconesses was 
in progress. Sister Martha Hansen, 
the Directing Sister of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, had presented to Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, the President of 
the Deaconess Board of the U.L.C.A., 
the four deaconess candidates. This 
was the hour which had been earnest- 
ly anticipated by these young women 
for the past six years. It marked the 
climax of two years of stuay and fel- 
lowship at the Motherhouse and Train- 
ing School, one year of field work as 
a student and three years of active 
service and responsibility. Each of the 
four candidates had qualifed and was 
now ready for the act of consecration. 
To each in turn the questions were ad- 
dressed. Each one gave her answer: 
“Yes, with my whole heart, the Lord 
helping me with His grace. Amen.” 


Then, as they knelt before the altar, 
the hands of the officiating ministers 
were laid upon the head of each candi- 
date. 


“The office of Deaconess is now 
committed unto you, and by the lay- 
ing on of hands you are set apart for 
this service. In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


“Amen,” devoutly responded 
of the four young deaconesses. 


each 


The Consecration Service was the 
culmination of the 50th Anniversary 
celebration of the Deaconess Mother- 
house in Baltimore, Md., in which six- 
ty-five deaconesses participated. Sister 
Rachel Reichert, serving in Puerto 
Rico, was the only Sister of the Balti- 
more Motherhouse who was absent. 


The four newly-consecrated dea- 
conesses had already served efficient- 
ly in parishes of the United Lutheran 
Church. Each one was active in her 
home church before becoming a dea- 
coness. From the eastern, the western, 
the southern and the central sections 
of the United States they had come to 
the Motherhouse in Baltimore, each 
one eager to answer the call to dea- 
coness service. 


Havana Amos of Beach City, Ohio, 
was known to Luther Leaguers of that 
state as Lite Service Secretary. The 
inspiration which it was her duty to 
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Deaconesses Receive Crosses at Consecration Time 


pass on to other young people, filled 
her own spirit. She was convinced 
that only in full-time work in the 
Church could she satisfy her desire to 
serve her Master. Her activity in all 
departments of the local church as 
Leaguer, teacher, choir singer, as well 
as her training and experience as a 
public school teacher, prepared her to 
answer the call and caused her to dedi- 
cate her talents in service as a dea- 
coness. Sister Havana now serves as 
the parish deaconess at Bethany Lu- 
theran Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Luther League of Ohio. 

Eleanor Blumberg was confirmed in 
First Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. lLoyally and efficiently she 
served in her home church as teacher, 
choir singer, assistant editor of the lo- 
cal church paper and in church drama. 
Sister Eleanor’s interest in the work 
of the local church gave her the de- 
sire for full-time service. Her pastor 
was the advisor to whom she turned, 
and as a result, the preparation and of- 
fice of the deaconess became her 
choice. To Tulsa, Oklahoma, Sister 
Eleanor was sent to serve as assistant 
to the then president of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States. Now she 
is assigned to the parish of First Lu- 
theran Church, Tulsa. 


In the Luther League of her home 
church in Burlington, lowa, Elizabeth 
Huth enjoyed the fellowship of the 
young people in the active work of the 
church. As a teacher and a member 
of the Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, her desire for service continued 
to grow. From her pastor’s wife she 
learned of the Diaconate, and thus she 
began to consider seriously this min- 
istry as her life work. Upon the com- 
pletion of her training, Sister Eliza- 
beth was sent to heryown church in 
Burlington, where she serves her Pas- 
tor and congregation as parish dea- 
coness. She has already discovered 
that deaconess work is a challenging 
service, which makes use of every tal- 
ent one possesses. Love for her Master 
is her incentive and the deaconess mot- 
to her inspiration, “Your Servants for 
Jesus’ Sake.” Sister Elizabeth serves 
the Luther League of Illinois as Edu- 
cational Secretary. 

From Mt. Pleasant, North Carolina, 
Miriam Shirey entered the Baltimore 
Motherhouse and Training School. Her 
consecration as a deaconess marked the 
fulfillment of an earnest desire for full- 
time service, which had come to her 
in early childhood... Through stories 
and activities in the Children’s Mis- 
sionary Society and later as a mem- 
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HOW THEY KEEP ON TOP 
WHILE ON THE BOTTOM 


A. B. S. PHOTO 


Sailors on a Submarine Gather Round for Their Daily Bible Reading 
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DAILY BIBLE READING WILL HELP YOU KEEP ON TOP 


START TODAY! 
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CEM eile TrIQUGalls 


Prepared by MRS. TED H. CLARK, PTL Chairman 


Sunday, November 4th 
Read Romans 15:4. 


Here we have the purpose of the 
Bible. Therein is hope. A sincere PTL 
member can receive this hope. Do you 
not need it, too? Join the PTLeague. 


* kK x 


Sunday, November 11th 
Read Romans 1:16. 


Paul states that he is not ashamed 
of the Gospel. Neither is a true PTL 
member, for he reads the Bible daily 
and carries the Word with him. 
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HOW TO USE 


At regular weekly meeting, toward 
the close, have PTL chairman come to 
the front, call for Testaments, an- 
nounce the passage to be read. Then 
read it in unison. Have someone read 
the comment provided here. Then fol- 
a suitable prayer. Call for 
new PTL members. Announce ap- 
plication cards available. Give oppor- 
tunity to any to share any new Bible 
insight which has come to him from 
his reading during the week. : 


low with 


Sunday, November 18th 

Read Ephesians 6:17. 

A knowledge of the Bible is a de- 
fensive weapon against evil. A loyal 
PTL member can use the Word as a 
sword, for he reads his Bible daily. 


Sunday, November 25th 
Read Hebrews 4:12. 


Can we afford to be without this 
probing instrument--the Word of God? 
The PTL member does not run the 
risk, for he reads the Word daily and 
carries a portion of it always. 
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shu! Lockers of Participants ? 


Annual Banquet held during Convention of The Maryland Synodical Luther League, September 7, 1942 


N invitation to a banquet or 
feast is usually a joyful event to 


most people. A few, who are 
habitual grumblers or disinclined to 
mingle with their fellowmen may view 
such an invitation with reluctance or 
even with aversion. This number 
would be greatly increased if today as 
one sat eating at the banquet table, the 
walls of the room were lined with un- 
invited guests, watching each move- 
ment of those at the feast. This was 
the accepted custom during the time 
of Jesus’ earthly ministry. It was in 
this manner that the woman who 
anointed Jesus with the alabaster box 
of ointment had entered the home of 
the Pharisee. These uninvited on- 
lookers were often given what was left 
by the guests. 

Feasting on the Sabbath was a com- 
mon practice among the leaders of the 
Jews. The Hebrews had a large num- 
ber of feast days and seasons. Among 
these were the Passover commemorat- 
ing the coming forth out of Egypt; the 
feast of Pentecost, which preserved the 
memory of the laws given to Moses on 
Mt. Sinai; the Feast of Trumpets, 
upon which a trumpet was sounded 
proclaiming the beginning of a new 
year; the Feast of Expiation or Atone- 
ment, which was instituted for the ex- 
piation of all sins. 

With the thought back of it some- 
what similar to our Thanksgiving Day, 
the ancient Hebrew also celebrated the 
Feast of Tabernacles. It was so called 
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because the Israelites obse-ved it un- 
der green tents or arbors in memory of 
their dwelling in tents during their so- 
journ in the wilderness. The feast 
lasted for eight days, but the first and 
last days were the most solemn. On 
these days they returned thanks to God 
for the fruits of the earth which had 
been gathered in. 


One of the feasts which they cele- 
brated in November or December was 
the Feast of Dedication, which was 
held in commemoration of the restora- 
tion of the temple after it had been pro- 
faned by Epiphanes. Tradition stated 
that when the Temple services were 
restored, the oil was found to have been 
desecrated. Only one flagon of pure 
oil, sealed with the signet of the High 
Priest was found. This was only a 
sufficient amount to feed the Sacred 
Candlestick for one day, but by a mira- 
cle the flagon was continually re- 
plenished during eight days until a 
fresh supply could be brought from 
Thekoah. In memory of this one group 
or school of Hebrews began the cele- 
bration of this feast by placing in the 
Temple and private homes a small 
number of lights on the first night, 
and these were increased every night 
until the eighth when it was eight times 
as many as on the first. Another group 
or school began with the largest num- 
ber of lights and diminished them un- 
til the last night they were an eighth of 
those lighted on the first. Very pious 
householders lit a light for every in- 


mate of the home, so that if ten burned 
the first night, there would be eighty 
on the last night of the festival. Cer- 
tain benedictions were spoken on light- 
ing these lights. All work was dis- 
continued and the festival time was 
spent in merriment. 


During this month of November we 
commemorate a day which all too of- 
ten is merely a feast day and belies the 
name of Thanksgiving Day. It is true 
that the early Pilgrims feasted with 
each other and their Indian friends for 
several days when Governor Bradford 
decreed that first Thanksgiving Day; 
but there were also. prayers and ser- 
mons and songs of praise. We do not 
want our Lutheran youth to become 
onlookers, lining the walls and receiv- 
ing the left-overs from the invited 
guests to God’s Thanksgiving Feast. 
By our gifts of $1 or more Contributing 
or Service Membership or $5 or more 
Loyalty, Honor, Gift or Memorial 
Membership, we express our desire 
that they be kept close in fellowship 
to God through the Luther League 
program. We encourage them to love 
the habitation of God’s House, so that 
on Thanksgiving Day they will be 
found in their home church praising 
God and giving Him thanks for all His 
goodness to them. Send your gift to- 
day to The Luther League of America. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 
Retiring Chairman, Sustaining 
Membership Fund Committee 
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Lutherans Learu Ianportaut Lessou 
From “heir Wold Warl Cooperation 


% Serwéice Commisséou 
Coutiuaes te Senve Need 
of Church 


We have just emerged from a global 
war. The activities of our Service 
Commission, the first Protestant agen- 
cy to mobilize for action on behalf of 
its militarized membership in World 
War II, had a correspondingly large 
task. A major part of the growing 
L. W. A. budget of each of the war 
years was devoted to its work. 


Portable altars and communion sets 
were furnished all Lutheran Chaplains. 
Service Prayer Books were provided 
for all Lutheran service personnel. 
Pamphlets by the million were dis- 
tributed each year. Service Centers 
were set up in strategic centers in this 
country and a few abroad. Individual 
contacts by mail and through Luther- 
an Chaplains were attempted faithful- 
ly by the Commission’s headquarters 
office. This last was naturally limited 
by the degree of co-operation freely 
given by the pastors and people of the 
home congregations of the service per- 
sonnel. 


This service will continue as long as 
it is necessary, but obviously the time 
will come before so long when it will 
no longer be necessary. The time will 
come when the Service Commission 
will close its accounts and its Centers, 
but when that time comes it will be 
with a sense of having done a large 
job well. The Church is greatly in- 
debted to it and its director, Dr. N. M. 
Ylvisaker. 


YLVISAKER 
Director, Service Commission, National Lutheran 
Council, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


IDR INIE Wile 


Service Center pastors want to ren- 
der a spiritual ministry to hospitalized 
military personnel recently returned 
from the fronts and now stationed in 
their areas. Report the names of such 
persons to the Lutheran Service Com- 
mission, 915 Metropolitan Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, and your 
Service Center pastors will minister to 
such persons in their areas. This min- 
istry of healing and encouragement de- 
pends upon your faithfulness in re- 
porting the cases. Don’t fail the men 
in uniform. 


% Commission for Soldiers’ 
aud Salers’ Welfare 
Set the Pace 


The conviction that the Church must 
maintain its ministry to the men called 
to service in the armed forces did not 
originate in the present war. Soon af- 
ter the United States entered World 
War I, a group of Lutheran laymen 
(representing a number of Lutheran 
groups) met in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
created an organization to “further the 
religious, moral, and social well-being 
of the soldiers of the United States at 
the different camps or cantonments as 
well as upon the field of battle.” 


On October 19, 1917, the representa- 
tives of seven Lutheran groups met in 
New York to merge existing organiza- 
tions and to plan necessary expansion. 


The new organization was named, 
“The National Lutheran Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare.” 


Dr. F. H. Knubel was elected Presi- 
dent; The Rev. Lauritz Larsen, Secre- 
tary; Mr. Ernest F. Eilert, Treasurer. 


The importance of the camp pastors 
during the first World War cannot be 
over-estimated. They were essential 
because the regular army Chaplain at 
that time was more of a recreational 
officer than a minister of the Gospel. 


The Commission won the unique 
distinction of being the first agency to 
represent the various branches of Lu- 
theranism in Washington. There were 
other phases of the Commission’s 
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Synodical and State Luther League Presidents in 1945 


(Photos on pages 16 and 17) 


John Ramberg, 
Pacific Northwest District 


Mabel Seagle, North Carolina 


Angela Dawn Rapstad, 
Montana State 


Lawrence Bodin, Minnesota State 
Marian Ryberg, Michigan 

Helen Duncan, Iowa 

Eleaner Sheets, Virginia 

Garfield Raymond, Canada Synod 


Vance Stouffer, 
Central Pennsylvania 


Gladys Gritz, Connecticut State 
Laura Vroom, New Jersey State 
Frederick Funck, New York State 


Eugene Geiger, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Wray C. Smith, Ohio 


Eleanor Upchurch, 
Georgia-Alabama Synod 


Myrtle Kaszner, Florida 


William A. Mull, 
Pittsburgh Synod 


Harriett Reeves, Maryland 
Ruth Crumpton, Mississippi 
Clara Roitsch, Texas 

Ann Schomogy, Illinois 


Norman Schroeder, 
Midwest Synod 


23. Jeanette Coynor, 
South Carolina 


24. Esther Emrick, Indiana 


25. John W. Fredericks, 
Rocky Mountain Synod 


26. Coliene Shaffer, 
West Virginia Synod 


27. Annita Buderer, 
Northern California District 


28. Shirley Liudahl, Columbia District 


(Photos page 18) 
29. -Mildred Carpenter, Kansas 


30. Arthur M. Wagner, 
Manitoba District 


31. George H. Mathes, Wisconsin 


(Elected more recently) 
32. Ruth R. Greve, Illinois 
33. Harry M. Rohwer, Jr., Iowa 
34. Bernice Pantel, Texas 


35. Charles H. Stockfish, 
New Jersey 


(Photos not provided) 


William M. Mann, 
Southern California District 


J. W. Klapper, Jr., ' 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


Paul Kuenning, Nebraska 
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LUTHERANS LEARN IMPORTANT 
LESSON 
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work. It sponsored the knitting of thousands 
of soldier’s garments; maintained service houses 
in Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York; served interned aliens in Georgia and 
Utah; ministered to soldiers and sailors in hos- 
pitals; and launched intensive publicity pro- 
grams of the Church. From these beginnings, 
Lutherans learned the effectiveness of working 
together. Soon afterward, the National Luther- 
an Council was formed. It has carried on the 
cooperative work resulting from that emergen- 
cy. The present Service Commission is a part 
of the National Lutheran Council which owes 
much to its predecessors in World War I. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1945, IN A LUTHER LEAGUE HOME 


Father and Mother Are Former Leaguers 


Jane and Jim Are Present Day Leaguers 


For What Are They Thanktul? 


Oh, so much this year, including 


Fifty Years of Luther League Work in the Church 
How Will They Express Their Thanks? 


They Will Give Thanks by Giving Generously to the 


Golden Anniversary Fund of The Luther League of America 
Leaguer and Forner Leaguers Give “Shaulully 


THE GOAL—$25,000.00 in 1945 
NOVEMBER, 1945 Nineteen 


Invitations 


Write the invitations on pieces of 
cardboard cut into the form of a tur- 
key or cornstalks. 


Getting Acquainted 


Make a puzzle by cutting up a piece 
of cardboard shaped like a turkey or 


pilgrim father. Give each guest a 
piece as they arrive. When all are 
ready, begin assembling the puzzle. 


If the group is large, several puzzles 
may be made, and each person will 
have to seek until they find the group 
to which their piece belongs. If you 
have more pieces than guests, hide 
some of the pieces in fairly conspicu- 
ous places, and the participants will 
have to search for the missing pieces. 


Table Partners 


Two boxes are provided with one 
for the men and one for the ladies. 
Names of different kinds of foods that 
“go together” are written on slips of 
paper, and put into the boxes. The 
men draw from one—the women from 
the other. They must then match 
foods and see who “goes together.” 
For instance, Mr. Hot Dog looks for 
Miss Mustard; Mr. Pork with Miss 
Bean; Mr. Ham with Miss Egg, etc. 


Corn Throwing Contest. For this game 
three containers are needed, a small 
bowl or pan, a medium-sized one and a 
larger one, possibly a dishpan. These 
a:e placed one inside the other. Play- 
ers take turns in trying to throw three 
pieces of corn into the smallest of 
these bowls or pans. Five points are 
received for getting into the small 
container, three for the medium-sized 
one, and one point for the larger one. 
The player with the highest score may 
receive a prize. 


Twenty 


Gobble 
Small groups are selected for this 


game. Each group chooses the name 
of an animal. When the leader raises 
his right hand—while making an im- 
promptu speech—each group makes a 
noise depicting their animal. When the 
leader raises his left hand, all groups 
are silent. When he raises both hands 
everyone gobbles like a turkey. 


Cranberry Race 


This is a relay. Four cranberries are 
given the leader of each group. These 
are placed on the back of the hand, 
and at a given signal he must go across 
the room and return without dropping 
the cranberries. If any drop off, they 
must be replaced before he can con- 
tinue. When he returns the next runs, 
etc., until all have competed. 


Apple Pie Race 


Give the leader of each group an 
apple and a pie tin. The first person 
must place the pie tin on his head, 
place the apple on top and run across 
the room. If the apple on pie tin rolls 
off, he must stop and replace it before 
continuing. When he returns the next 
person does the same, etc., until all 
have run. 


Giving Thanks 


Groups are selected, and the old 
faithful of charades is introduced. Each 
group is instructed to prepare a stunt 
or charade of something for which 
they are thankful. They need not be 
serious, but rather should be some- 
thing funny, such as being thankful 
for your brains, for their beauty, for 
their popularity or any humorous stunt 
you can prepare. 


By CONNIE 
STRANDWITZ 


Pumpkin Hunt 


Small cardboard or paper pumpkins 
are hidden around the room. As each 
person recovers a pumpkin he is re- 
warded with three pieces of candy corn. 
The corn so won will be used to play 
the next game. 


Pin the Head on the Turkey 


This is played the same as “Pin the 
Tail on the Donkey.” A large paper 
turkey is needed, minus a head. Each 
player is blindfolded and given a paper 
head, with a pin for attaching to the 
body of the turkey. Any who do not 
put the head in the proper place will be 
asked to pay a forfeit. Forfeits sug- 
gested are: Keep yawning until you 
can make someone else yawn; say the 
alphabet backwards; stand in the mid- 
dle of the room in the varying posi- 
tions suggested to you by six people— 
and others of your own choosing. 
Snapping Turkey 

Now have those who did not pin 
the head on properly leave the room. 
Blindfold them and bring them back 
in the room, and ask them to put their 
finger on the turkey’s head, now at- 
tached. As they attempt to find the 
proper place, someone should be stand- 
ing near the paper, and place a small 
toy snapper on the outstretched finger. 
The reactions will be very interesting 
to watch. 


Refreshments 


Toasted cheese sandwiches, cider and 
pumpkin pie will make good refresh- 
ments for this November Party. Or 
doughnuts and cider—or doughnuts 
and coffee may be substituted. Apples, 
raisins and nuts might also be placed 
on the tables for the guests. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 
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WORK CAMP PROJECT OF 
NEW YORK CITY LEAGUERS 


The New York City District Luther 
League has a project which it feels 
so worthwhile that others may care to 
give the idea consideration. 


For the past five years, during the 
month of June, weekends have been 
devoted to work-camp. The object is 
to recondition and get into operating 
order the New York City Inner Mis- 
sion camp for underprivileged chil- 
dren, which is located fifty miles away 
from the city. Leaguers apply them- 
selves to the project from Friday even- 
ing through Sunday. The most import- 
ant part of the weekend is the Satur- 
day program of eight hours of physical 
labor. This includes washing windows, 
putting up screens, airing mattresses 
and pillows, airing and shaking blank- 
ets, cleaning the cottages and the in- 
firmary, painting porches, cleaning the 
pool, cutting grass and an almost end- 
less number of other necessary chores. 
It’s hard work, but work which gives 
in return great satisfaction because it’s 
for the hundreds of children that use 
the camp during July and August for 
two-week periods. After four week- 
ends of work camp, the buildings- and 
grounds are ready for use by the chil- 
dren. 


The eight hours of labor on Satur- 
day do not leave the rest of the week- 
end entirely open for play. The camp- 
ers divide up into KP teams to pre- 
pare and clean up for meals. On the 
whole, the meals compare very favor- 
ably with those of the best hotels in 
New York. The cost per work camper 
is $1.00 a day, or $2.00 for the entire 
weekend, plus railroad fare. The eight 
hour work period ends at 4 P. M. 
Saturday when the “laborers” make a 
mad dash for the swimming pool at 
the bottom of the hill. From then on 
the weekend is fun. If one of the boys 
brings along a victrola, there is square- 
dancing on the paved walk between 
the Mess Hall and the Dorm. After 
some good exercise in square-dancing, 
it’s grand to gather round the camp- 
fire. The evening programs vary from 
a moonlight dip on a nice night to 
indoor games, bridge parties or sing- 
ing round the piano, should the weather 
not be good. Often the occasion arises 
for group discussion. 


Camp Wilbur Herrlich offers the 
most beautiful setting for an open air 
service for Sunday morning. Usually 
different Leaguers plan or take part in 
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N. Y. City District Leaguer at 
Work Camp, 1945 


the service. When looking across the 
valley to the hills beyond, one cannot 
help but think of the 121st Psalm, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” The 
favorite hymn year after year is 
“Beautiful Saviour.” 


For the past two years the District 
has planned a September Reunion 
Weekend when $6.00 is charged for the 
weekend, making a profit of $4.00 per 
person. This money is given in a lump 
sum to the Inner Mission Society for 
camp improvement. On June weekends 
it is advisable to limit the group to 
twenty, if possible. However, for the 
September weekend, when a cook is 
hired, the camp can accommodate 60 
adults. 


A work-camp program such as this 
has countless values. The responsibili- 
ties in connection with getting the 
camp ready for use are taken by the 
Leaguers. Many new friends are made. 
Campers learn a new respect for labor 
and the laboring man. The weekend 
chaperone is often a minister from the 
Inner Mission Society, thus giving 
first-hand information about the work 
of that organization. We see our min- 
isters in a new light—at labor and at 
play. Leadership is developed through 
planning the social programs as well as 
the devotionals. It is a definite serv- 


ice to the Church. 
—Lillian Martin 
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PITTSBURGH’S 
NORTHEAST CONFERENCE 
CONVENES AT 
FIRST CHURCH, WARREN 


Over 100 members and friends of the 
local Leagues of the Northeast Confer- 
ence Luther League of the Pittsburgh 
Synod gathered in Warren, Pa., on 
Sunday, June 24th, for their annual 
convention. Both afternoon and even- 
ing sessions were held in First Church. 
The theme of the convention was, “Be 
Christian! Live Helpfully, Search the 
Scriptures, Win Others!” 


The meeting was called to order by 
the President, David Leidig of War- 
ren, at 3 o'clock, following a half-hour 
period of registration of delegates and 
visitors. A short period of devotions 
in charge of John Schueltz and Miss 
Barbara Benson, Warren Leaguers, 
was followed by words of greeting by 
Miss Pat Kolpien, President of the 
host League. A response was then 
given by Mr. Leidig. 


Growth Reported 

A routine business session then got 
under way, with reports given by vari- 
ous officers, secretaries, chairmen, and 
local League presidents being in order. 
There were several highlights among 
these reports, one of which was that 
of the Extension Chairman, Guy E. 
Wilson of Timblin. He reported that 
the constitutions of three new local 
Leagues had been submitted by these 
groups for entrance into the Confer- 
ence League. 


The three new Leagues are Shan- 
nondale, Mayport parish, Rey. Paul 
Trout, pastor; Clarion, Rev. Everett 
Smail, pastor; and DuBois, Rev. J. C. 
Klingensmith, pastor. These Leagues 
were admitted at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee. This makes a total 
of four new Leagues during the past 
year, as Eddyville of the Ringgold 
parish, Rey. Guy M. Wilson, pastor, 
was admitted at last fall’s rally. 


The Publicity Chairman, Reese Sny- 
der of Timblin, reported that “The 
Commentator,” official paper of the 
Conference League, had been revived 
after a lapse of several years and that 
three issues had been published during 
the year, a Thanksgiving, a Lenten 
and a Lutheran World Action issue. 


New Officers Chosen 
Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the following: President, Guy 
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GRACE, WAYNESBORO, 
VIRGINIA, LEAGUERS 
TRANSFORM ROOM 
AKE an energetic Lutheran pas- 
T tor and a group of “live wire” 
Luther Leaguers and call their 
attention to an empty basement room 
in the parsonage, and you can bet your 
last two bits that it won’t be too long 
before that extra space is being used 
to good advantage somehow. 

While you’re searching your pockets 
for that two bits, we'll tell you why 
the foregoing statement is such a “sure 
thing.” 

Some time ago, Pastor Robert J. 
Schenck, of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, found that there 
was a basement room in the parsonage 
that was not being used and, figuring 
that many minds were perhaps better 
than one, said one night at Luther 
League, “There’s a room over in the 
parsonage that isn’t being used. It’s 
in the basement and if you want to 
fix it up, it’s all yours!” 

A few knowing glances and a hint 
or two of grins swept the group of 
Leaguers, and before the meeting was 
over, whispered plans were afoot— 
first, the place had to be swept and 
scrubbed; then a survey made of color 
schemes that would be cheerful and 
gay. Maybe an odd piece of furniture 
could be begged from a councilman; 
there were some old pews somewhere 
that might do for... 

Well, to make a long story short, 
Joe found the pews and with them, a 
can of bright red enamel. Somebody 
showed up with a brush and in no time 
the pews, the brush, Joe and every- 
thing within reach were painted a bril- 
liant red. 

Pastor Schenck succeeded in getting 
his wife out of the house long enough 
to donate to the cause some bookcases 
from his study. A former Luther 
Leaguer in the congregation, sensing 
what was up, made curtains for the 
windows and some cushions for the 
pews. 


The heart of Grace Luther League, Waynesboro, Va.—Front row: Jim 


Brower, 
Jean Moyer, 


Joe Moyer, 


Lois Steppe, Ellen 


Schenck, Pastor Schenck, Binford Chew, 


A ministerial student from the con- 
gregation, several states away, hear- 
ing of the project, sent a pressed-wood 
plaque of the Luther League shield. 
Not to be outdone, Pastor Schenck 
quickly produced the League Coat-of- 
Arms to be placed on the mantel. 


Another interested member of the 
congregation gave a pretty rug and 
still another sent the Leaguers drapes 
to blend with the curtains. 


Joe, after spending several days on 
the back porch steps with a bottle of 
turpentine, got cleaned up sufficiently 
to go round up an old Victrola and 
some records. He also saw to it that 
a bulletin board was made and placed 
on one wall of the room to post League 
notices. 


By this time, the League Room, as 
the Leaguers were calling it, began to 
take on a healthy look. Naturally, with 
as many people involved in its estab- 
lishment, word got around that “you 


Bill Brower; Second row—Jean Gumm, 
Moyer; 


Estelle Wood, 


Standing—Pegey Moyer, Mrs. 


Anne Moyer. 


oughta see what the League’s done 
over at the parsonage.” 

The Young Married Couples’ Class 
in the Sunday School took one look, 
and went to their knees en masse beg- 
ging to be allowed to use the room 
during Sunday School in which to 
meet. 

Improvements are being added all 
the time, and what used to be a dull 
and drab four walls, two windows and 
a door, has now been transformed into 
a Youth Center for Grace Lutheran 
Church. The project, as well as “ce- 
menting” an already compact little 
group, has been a means of drawing 
other youth to the church for whole- 
some recreation. 

It may be “cause” and again it may 
bes ecitect 7.) Dut atleast it canotmnsute 
prising that the League has produced 
a Synodical Luther League president, 
a Conference president, several synod- 
ical secretaries, and its share of con- 
ference secretaries. 
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E. Wilson, of Timblin; Recording Sec- 
retary, Miss Helen Schulz, Ridgway; 
Assistant Secretary, Don Wagner, 
Reynoldsyille; Treasurer, John Schueltz, 
Warren; and Statistician, Mrs. Don 
Daugherty, Reynoldsville. The new 
officers chose David Leidig as Execu- 
tive Secretary for the new term. 


Roy Henrickson of Homestead Park, 
Pittsburgh, President of the Pittsburgh 
Synod Luther League. was present at 
the convention and gave his usual help- 
ful remarks regarding the synodical 
work. 


Twenty-two 


Following the business session a 
beautiful vesper service was held in 
the church sanctuary with Rev. H. A. 
Rinard, Acting Pastor of the host 
church, officiating. Rev. Nord Gustaf- 
son, Pastor of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, Warren, was the guest speak- 
er and spoke very inspiringly on the 
convention theme. Music was furnished 
by the church choir, with two vocal 
numbers, one by Miss Dale Holcomb, 
who sang beautifully “The Lord’s 
Prayer”, and another by the choir who 
gave the anthem, “The Cherubim 
Song.” As a part of this service the 
Ridgway Leaguers, with Pastor R. C. 
Lauffenberger in charge, presented a 
short. program in recognition of 
Leaguers in the armed services. 


In the evening a banquet was served 
and a program was presented in the 
basement of the church. 134 delegates 
and guests sat down to a delicious 
(and rare) baked ham dinner served 
by the ladies of the church. For the 
program Curtis Goodwin of Warren 
ably served as toastmaster, with Rev. 
Lauffenberger as the guest speaker. 
Remarks were given also by Rey. 
H. A. Rinard and Mr. Henrickson. A 
musical program consisting of num- 
bers by a piccolo trio, a male quartet 
and a pianist, all Warren Leaguers, 
was presented and well received by the 
audience. The new officers were in- 
stalled by Rev. H. A. Rinard as a part 
of the evening’s festivities, 


—Reese Snyder 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Young People’s Topics For November 


PLEASE NOTE! Luther League workers who are now renewing their activity after a period of inactivity will 
need an explanation of where the topics study materials are now to be found. All of the material for Young People, 
those 18 years old and over, both the basic and the supplementary material, which was formerly published in the old 
quarterly, is now printed in this place. The New Senior Quarterly carries the material prepared for the Senior High 
School group. The Intermediate Quarterly Helps carries all the material for Intermediates. 


TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER 4 » » 


X XII—Trinity 
TOOLS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—INTELLIGENT DECISIONS 


Matthew 6:22-24 


By Rev. John P. Shannon, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


© Preparation 


This topic may be presented in the form 
of a panel discussion, each participant discuss- 
ing one of the component parts, followed by 
a brief forum discussion to round-out the con- 
clusion of the panel. 


If the topic is presented in the usual form, 
it may be concluded with a_ self-examination 
quiz such as is found in the Leadership Text, 
“My Progress” ((Nolde-Hoh), Chapter 1. Or 
it may be concluded with a test of one’s ability 
to make intelligent decisions. Difficult deci- 
sions on current problems which must be faced 
by youth today could be submitted by the in- 
dividual Leaguers and voted upon by the as- 
sembly. 


Additional ideas may be gleaned from the 
Leadership Texts and from the Christian Youth 
Series prepared by the Parish and Church 
School Board of our Church. 


@® Program 

Quiet Music 

Hymn: “O Holy Spirit, Enter In” (153 CSB) 
Prayers: Collects No. 4 and 8 (CSB) 


Responsive Reading: 
Psalm 119 (Parts I and II) 


Gloria Patri (Sung or Said) 

Hymn: “‘May We Thy Precepts” (269 CSB) 
The Offering 

The Scripture: Matthew 6:22-24 

Poem: “A High Way and a Low” 


To every man there openeth 

way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

—John Oxenham 


Hymn: ‘I Was Made a Christian” (552 CSB) 
(May be used as a solo) 


Topic and Discussion 
Hymn: “O That the Lord Would” (275 CSB) 


The Lord’s Prayer 


@® The Topic 
Intelligent Decisions 


“A penny for your thoughts.” How 
many times we are brought “back to 
earth” by some little remark like this. 
But the fact seems to be that whether 
at work, at play, or at rest, one’s mind 
works continuously. The working of 
the mind resolves into thoughts, ideas, 
desires, and inevitably leads to an end- 
less stream of decisions that determine 
our every action. That which is on 
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your mind, therefore, ought to be 


worth more than a penny. 


Types and Degrees 


There are two kinds of decisions, 
good and bad, or intelligent and fool- 
ish. You made a good, an intelligent, 
decision when you determined to come 
to this meeting. Some might consider 
this a small matter. The important 
fact is what you are, your character, 
your ability, your ideals. This is de- 
termined by the myriad of seemingly 
unimportant decisions you make every 
day: what shall I read? what shall I 
do? what shall I say? where shall I 
go? what shall I listen to? whom shall 
Ipnireeti; 


We must see where we are going. 
“Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light.” All our deci- 
sions should be based on one great 
purpose. That purpose is to know and 
to do the will of our Father in heaven. 
The way, the truth, and the life is 
seen in Jesus Christ. Our eye, there- 
fore, must be on Him. The result will 
be a righteous life. 


Every decision we make, whether 
good or bad, whether seemingly im- 
portant or unimportant, will have a 
part in molding our characters and giy- 
ing direction to our lives. Every de- 
cision made adds another link to the 
chain of habits that forms the pattern 
of our lives. If our decisions are in- 
telligently made in accordance with 
the will of God, the result will be a 
beautiful coat of armor, protective and 
useful. If our decisions are unwise, 
the result will be a raveled mesh of 
binding chains that hinder and weigh 
down. 


Component Parts 

Every decision is dependent upon 
sentiment, reason and faith. If only one 
of these motivates the decision, it will 
likely be a poor decision. 

Sentiment may mean seeking after 
that which gives pleasure. Now some 


pleasures may be good for us and some 
may be bad. It depends on what di- 
rection they lead us in the way of life. 
We have all seen the cow on the two- 
acre farm, staked to its little grass 
feeding lot. She eats and is contented 
and gives forth good milk. But, place 
that cow in the field without a re- 
straining rope and she will stray to 
the tall corn and eat until she is sick; 
or she will catch her head in the rail 
fence in an effort to reach the green 
tuft of grass on the other side. Like 
the cow we must be kept from pleas- 
ures that would harm us or cause us 
to do harmful things. 


Sentiment may be based on selfish 
feelings alone, and that is bad. Or it 
may be based on a desire to indulge 
those who are near and dear to us, and 
that is equally bad. In the book, “The 
Lutheran Pastor” by the late Dr. 
Gerberding, the author remarks that 
what every pastor needs above all else 
is “a little sanctified common sense.” 
Now “common sense” is not common 
at all but is usually attributed to an 
individual who always says and does 
the right thing at the right time. To 
do this one must walk the holy way 
continuously in love and truth. When 
our sentiment is a part of Christian 
love it will give the right direction to 
the decisions based upon it. 


Reason 

But no decision should be based on 
feeling alone. It should also rest upon 
reason. We should consider what we 
are about to say or do in the light of 
what the end result will be for us and 
those around us. We should reflect on 
the motive for our decision. When 
Jesus set His face toward Jerusalem 
in those last days before the crucifixion 
He knew to what it would lead, but 
He understood the necessity for His 
action for He saw the victory on that 
way. 

We need to be more objective in our 
thinking. But we must guard against 
becoming too impersonal. Our thoughts 
behind our decisions should be less 
subjective, but the object of our 
thoughts should be God and His peo- 
ple. Similarly, it is not enough to be 
logical in our reasoning. Our logic 
must be premised in truth. If we begin 
with a false idea or standard, our de- 
cision may be reached logically and 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER T1 » » 


XXIII Trinity 


TOOLS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—HABITS 
Matthew 7:17-25 


By C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna. 


@ Preparation 


Have one piece of paper folded and another 
not folded. Use to illustrate the force of habit. 
Or demonstrate how drops of water tend to 
follow the same path once it is established on 
a surface. 


Have someone prepare a list of things done 
mostly by habit; such as, the procedure in 
dressing, eating, turns of speech, etc. 


® Program 
Hymn: “Teach Me, My God” (262 CSB) 


Prayer: O God, Thou hast made us as we 
are. Help us to understand our habits and 
how they may become a great help to 
righteous living on our part and to Thy glory 


in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
Hymn: ‘Jesus, My Truth” (340 CSB) 


Reading of the Scripture: Matthew 7:17-25 
The Topic and Discussion 


Prayer: O God, Thou hast given us habits for 
ease and strength of living. Give us also Thy 
Spirit so that our habits may always be 
good and helpful in Thy divine grace. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Offering 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “Forth in Thy Name” (455 CSB) 
Bless we the Lord: Thanks be to God 


@® The Topic 
Habits—Tools of Righteous Living 


Habits are our customary actions. 
They are the result of doing the same 
thing in the same way many times. 
They become so much a part of our 
way of living that most of them are 
involuntary. There are habits of 
thought as well as of action and of 
speech. There are also habits of feel- 
ing which set our moods and make us 
the sort of persons we are. 


Unnoticed 


Most of our habits are formed with- 
out our knowing it. When we are small 
our parents teach us to do things in a 
certain way, until at last we have 
learned. Then that way of doing be- 
comes our habit. So we have learned 
to walk. Our parents taught us. Now 
we just get up and walk without think- 
ing about it. But each one walks differ- 
ently, so that not only your dog knows 
your step, but many others can pick 
you out in a crowd just by the pe- 
culiar “gait” or habit of walking you 
have. So it is with talking. At first 
we just make awkward sounds. Soon 
we learn by imitation to form them 
into words which mean something. 
Then we talk. But each of us has lit- 
tle peculiar habits of speech, so that 
even over the telephone we know Jane 
from Mary. We just pick these habits 
up. There are many other habits of 
course. Most of what we do is done 
habitually. It becomes hard for us to 
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do things any other way. Just try 
talking like someone else, or even to 
disguise your voice, and see. 


Deliberate 


Not all habits are acquired uncon- 
sciously. We may deliberately decide 
how we are going to act and what 
habits we will have. We do not have 
to be governed by our habits unless 
we want to be, or are lazy. We can 
select what we want to do and how it 
is best to do it, and thus acquire most 
valuable habits. This is the purpose 
of all athletic training—to get the best 
habits of action (called “good form’”) 
so that we can do our best spontane- 
ously. That is the purpose of military 
drill, of piano practice, of voice cul- 
ture, and of ten thousand other things 
which go to make up our lives and ac- 
tivities. We can become the sort of 
persons we want to be if we deliberate- 
ly cultivate the right sort of habits. 
An excellent little book on this is “The 
Direction of Desire’ by Stanley Bligh. 


Mental and Moral 


We often think of habits as being 
chiefly physical acts. But perhaps the 
more important habits are mental and 
moral. We can form habits of atten- 
tion or inattention, of alertness, of 
cheerfulness, of reverence, of telling 
the truth or of lieing, of honesty and 
dishonesty, of thinking of God o: of 
never thinking of Him, and so on. 
Young people can make themselves in- 
to almost any sort of personality they 
really desire. A little effort, watchful 
of the thoughts that come into our 
minds, encouraging those which are 
going the way we want to go and 
checking off the others—and before 
long we will become much the sort of 
persons we have taken as our ideals. 
This is a serious responsibility. Per- 
haps the greatest responsibility we 
have as young people. We make our- 
selves, our futures, our fates by the 
things we allow to become habitual in 
our minds and morals. 


Moods 


Many people have a big handicap 
because they are in a bad mood most 
of the time. Inferiority complexes, 
fears of this or that, inflated ego, and 
others like this hinder many from suc- 
cess and happiness. Good humor, help- 
fulness, kindness, thoughtlessness of 
oneself, and many others lead to fine 


personality. So ways open into hap- 
piness and everything becomes bright 
and cheerful. You can be an old grouch 
or you can be like a fresh breeze, but 
you can not be both. And what you . 
are will be decided by no one but your- 
self as you form patterns of habit to 
meet every situation in life. 


How Come? 

Many habits are learned without 
knowing it in childhood. Others may 
be deliberately cultivated. Some come 
by imitation. This, too, may be con- 
scious as we try to be and act like 
someone we admire, or unconscious as 
we tend to be like people we go with. 
That is why it is important to choose 
good companions. Their ways will be- 
come our ways before we know it. So 
one of the best ways to bring anyone 
to Christ is to be a good Christian 
friend. In a little while they will be 
following the Saviour, too, if we are 
faithful to Him ourselves. We pick up 
habits from others or sometimes be- 
cause a certain way seems the easiest 
way and we get to doing it. We imi- 
tate those we admire and those with 
whom we associate. We deliberately 
choose to cultivate certain habits or 
traits and drill and practice them until 
they become second nature. 


And Why? 


God has given us habits so that we 
can live more easily and effectively. 
Think how hard it would be if you 
had to give the stzict attention to tying 
your shoe or your tie that you had to 
give the first few times. What pleas- 
ure would there be in eating if we had 
to give all our attention to handling 
knife and fork or spoon as we had to 
do when we first learned? Without 
habit no one could make much pro- 
gress and life would be truly hard. But 
habits not only make life easy, they 
make it efficient. Only when we have 
learned to forget our fingers can we 
type well or play-the piano. Only 
when the high jumper has gotten such 
form that he no longer thinks about it, 
can he break records. Only when we 
have acquired the habit of being natur- 
ally cheerful and friendly, do we make 
a good impression. Only when we for- 
get ourselves and let ourselves go in 
the line of the habits we have formed, 
do we do good work and succeed. 


Reverse? 


Habits may be changed as well as 
acquired. The rule for forming a habit 
is to start strong and allow no inter- 
ruptions. So to break a habit do the 
opposite every time until the opposite 
habit has replaced the one you wished 
to break. We must never say, “I can- 
not help it.” After all, we still do 
control if we wish to do so. With per- 
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XXIV Trinity 
TOOLS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


I Thessalonians 4:1-12 


By C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna. 


® Preparation 


This meeting should in itself be an experience 
in delightful and helpful social relations. Pre- 
pare to have a Tea or a light supper. Arrange 
the room in as home-like a manner as possible 
or have the meeting in a home. 

Some should be selected as hosts and _ host- 
esses. 


Some should be asked to 
numbers or readings. 


Make it a model meeting for sociability, such 
as we would all wish to have frequently in our 
homes, clubs, etc. 


render musical 


® Program 


After the Guests (members of the League and 
friends) have arrived and been introduced to 
each other or put at their ease by the 
graciousness of the hostess and the host: 


Sing: “Pleasant Are Thy Courts’ (422 CSB) 


Leader (the host) greets all courteously and 
explains we are to experience how social re- 
lationships are “tools of Righteous Living”’ 


Musical Number: Selected and played by a 
member of the League 


Prayer by the Leader: O God, Thou hast made 
us for each other and our lives are incom- 
plete alone. Help us so to use the graces of 
social fellowship and to consider them to- 
gether that we may be aided in Righteous 
Living, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Vocal Number: Selected and sung by a mem- 
ber of the League 


Topic and Discussion: Members are seated at 
ease about the pleasant room 


Sing: “O Blessed House’’ (416 CSB) 


Musical Number: By a member of the League 
(or vocal) 


The Offering 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Bless we the Lord: Thanks be to God 


® The Topic 

In our consideration of Righteous 
Living social relationships are one of 
the main tools by means of which we 
can really live righteously. 


We Are Not Alone 


We live together. Indeed, it is a 
little hard for us to think of living 
righteously unless it is together. A 
hermit may be a good man and have 
plenty of quiet enjoyment and do no 
harm to others and yet, except as he 
has relationships with other people, 
we can hardly think of him as right- 
eous. We may have certain virtues and 
vices alone, but righteousness and un- 
righteousness involves social relation- 
ships. God made us that way. In the 
Bible it says, “God saw that it was not 
good for man to be alone and He made 
an help-meet (or mate) for him.” We 
cannot be righteous alone. If we stay 
alone, then we cut ourselves off from 
the chance of being righteous. We 
must have social relationships. They 
are necessary tools of Righteous Liv- 
ing. 
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Family 


The first system of social relation- 
ships in which we have the chance to 
be righteous is in the home. When 
we marry and have children we estab- 
lish a complex of relationships along 
which righteousness in us has a chance 
to show itself. Husband and wife, 
child and father, child and mother, the 
mother-father relationship to the child, 
then brothers and siste~s, and the in- 
creasing complexity and richness of 
these relationships increase the oppor- 
tunities to develop, cultivate and prac- 
tice righteousness. It is in the Family 
and our relationships there that we 
first learn righteousness. As a father 
maintains his dignity and justice and 
kindness, straightening out the tangles 
in the home relations, he helps every- 
one in it to experience righteous liv- 
ing. As the mother with her kindness 
and tenderness heals the hurts not only 
of body but of soul and heart in the 
collisions of family life, righteousness 
is experience and learned by all. 
Brothers and sisters living right help 
each other to live right and to expe- 
rience righteous living. And as they 
grow up and come into comradeship 
with their parents and perhaps later 
care for them in old age, the full rich- 
ness of the family as a field and matrix 
of righteous living floods life. This 
primary group of social relationships 
is a ready and very useful tool of 
Righteous Living. 


School 


The next group of social relations 
into which the: child is brought is the 
School. Perhaps the kindergarten first 
or a neighborhood group in a home, 
but essentially the new group is a 
school; that is, a system of relation- 
ships not founded on blood relation- 
ship but on association for a common 
purpose. The purpose in school at first, 
and indeed always, is to learn to live 
together—to have righteous social re- 
lationships. But the spirit and atmo- 
sphere of the school is different from 
the home, and it ought to be. It is 
colder, sharper and throws the indi- 
vidual more on his own, while at the 
same time it knits him in close com- 
mon relations with those of his own 
age and unites them with a common 
purpose, whether it be to learn or to 
play. Here we learn righteous living 
with others in still more complex and 
voluntary relationships. School and 


college life and the social relation- 
ships developed there are a major fac- 
tor in the development of the ideals, 
principles, and spirit which make 
righteous living on our part strong, de- 
sired and practical. 


Clubs, Teams 


Both in and out of school, each one 
tends to become more closely associ- 
ated with certain persons in common 
pursuits. There are all sorts of clubs 
drawing us closer together. Relation- 
ships within the clubs and between 
them and with members of other clubs 
expand and enrich the opportunities 
for righteous living. As we meet these 
increasingly complex problems, we are 
better and better prepared to practice 
righteous living, and by practicing it 
we grow stronger in it. Whether our 
club is for athletics, research, drill, 
sociability, prayer, or any other pur- 
pose we may have in group activity, it 
furnishes the elements necessary for 
practice in righteous living in our per- 
sonal, group and external relationships. 


Luther League 


Luther League is a special form of 
social relationship. In a real sense it 
is a club. One in which we work to- 
gether to learn to serve Christ better in 
our Church. That is, Luther League is 
a tool of Righteous Living. It is a 
most valuable one. Its varied activities 
are all planned for that end. In it we 
have the best club we can have if we 
make it so, and the very best help in 
righteous living. This meeting in 
which we are participating should be 
such an experience of the value of our 
League in helping us to do right. 


Church 


Our congregation is a system of so- 
cial relationships, too. Theologians talk 
of the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ, and that is true. However, the 
mystical body is organized into con- 
crete groups—congregations and 
churches—which afford such social re- 
lationships as help or should help in 
righteous living. That is what the 
Church is for. In it we “edify’one an- 
other—build each other up in doing 
right and in believing in God. In 
many ways it is the most valuable 
complex of social relations we have, 
and it, more than any other, is devoted 
to righteous living. 


Friends 


Most of our friendships grow out of 
these complexes of social relationships 
about which we have been talking. 
That is one of their purposes. Friend- 
ship promotes righteous living. “Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you,” Jesus said. Our friend- 
ships promote our character and lead 
to righteousness or unrighteousness. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Last Sunday after Trinity 
TOOLS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES 
I Thessalonians 5:11-28 


By C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna. 


© Preparation 


Well in advance the League should request 
several of its members to make community sur- 
veys covering such subjects as health, recrea- 
tion, education, beauty, business opportunities, 
religion, care of sick, needy and underprivileged, 
and be ready to report on them at the meet- 
ing. How does your community stand in these 
matters? 

On the basis of these reports a graph should 
be prepared showing how your community 
stacks up, and, if possible, a similar graph for 
a neighboring community of about the same 
size. Perhaps you could exchange information 
with a League in another place in order to 
set up your comparisons and help your mem- 
bers realize Community Responsibilities better. 


© Program 

Hymn: “Lord, With Glowing” (297 CSB) 

Leader; We will consider at this meeting how 
our Community Responsibilities enable us to 
live righteously and to what extent it ap- 
pears we are using these opportunities in our 
Community. First we should pray. 

Prayer; O God, in causing us to live together 
Thou dost open doors of opportunity for 
righteous living; help us, we pray Thee, not 
to be slack in entering those doors, and to 
use these opportunities to Thy glory; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture: I Thessalonians 5:11-23 

Hymn: “From Ocean Unto Ocean” (494 CSB) 
The Topic and Discussion 

Hymn: “Thou by Heav’nly Hosts” (495 CSB) 
Prayers: By members of the League 

The Offering 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Bless we the Lord: Thanks be to God 


®@ The Topic 
Community Responsibilities 
—Tools of Righteous Living 


Besides the tools of Righteous Liv- 
ing afforded by the Social Relation- 
ships discusséd in the last topics, there 
are the more formal, and we might say 
“legal” responsibilities which come 
with living in a community. There are 
responsibilities which we each have 
and which we cannot avoid without 
guilt, just because we are living in a 
place and time such as ours is. We 
live in community life. There are many 
things connected with community life 
which are our responsibilities as peo- 
ple living in the community and which 
become for us tools of righteous liv- 


ing. 


Health 


Perhaps we think of health first. It 
is basic in many ways. Living in a 
community we have responsibility as 
to the health of the community. There 
are quarantine regulations. There are 
regulations about the disposal of gar- 
bage. There are public health matters 
—information, clinics, hospitals, insur- 
ance, water supply. If these things are 
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not being cared for in our community, 
they ought to be. We have a responsi- 
bility to see that these are provided 
for, and others may be added—testing 
of milk, inspection of meat, refrigera- 


tion facilities and regulations and 
many othegs. 
(At this point the report of the 


Leaguer or Committee which has been 
making a survey of the health condi- 
tions of the Community should report. 
The members of the League should 
consider what it shows and take proper 
action on that basis.) 


Education 


Even the savage arranges for the 
proper education of the children of the 
tribe. They may not go to school as 
ours do, but there is a serious and often 
intricate and carefully enforced course 
through which the young of the tribe 
pass in preparing to take their place 
as leaders of the tribe. Public Educa- 
tion in America is one of our distin- 
guishing features. No community is 
satisfied, and none should be, without 
adequate schools, libraries, laboratories 
and other educational facilities. This is 
a community responsibility. The local 
school board is one of the agents for 
discharging this responsibility. But 
every person is responsible and should 
note what the public boards are doing 
or failing to do. Interest and intelli- 
gent participation in these matters is 
part of righteous living. Neglect is 
unrighteousness. 


(Here have the report on Education 
in our community.) 


Beauty 


Perhaps few think of the beauty of 
the community as their responsibility, 
or as a means of living righteously. 
But it is. Ugliness is always associated 
with sin, either as its result or its cause. 
Beauty and holiness belong together 
and help each other. Rows of tene- 
ments are not inspiring. The industrial 


section of most towns is ugly. Nar- 
row streets, treeless and bare, are 
cramping in their influence. The sor- 


didness in which many have to live is 
a sad commentary on the Christianity 
of others living in beauty in the same 
community. Some of the ugliness no 
doubt is the result of sin. Slovenliness 
accompanies vice. Greed prevents in- 
dustry from beautifying its plants in 
many instances. But that is only say- 
ing in another way that the beauty of 


the community is a tool of righteous 
living. As we are interested in beauti- 
fying our community and keeping it, so 
are we interested in its righteousness. 
Neither our sloth nor our greed should 
prevent us from making beautiful the 
place in which we live with others. 
Rather our zeal and love should make 
ht SOs 

(Here have the report on the Beauty 
of your community.) 


Recreation 

Many communities are waking up to 
the fact that it pays to have good re- 
creational facilities available for all. 
Probably the YMCA led the way. Now 
it is a poor community indeed which 
does not have some form of public re- 
creation available—baseball park, swim- 
ing pool, tennis courts, golf course, 
stadium for football and other features, 
music hall, museum (which might also 
be classed under education). But much 
more can be done in most places. Pro- 
viding for the public happiness and 
welfare in recreational facilities is a 
righteous deed. ‘Taking part in such is 
living righteously. What does our com- 
munity do? 

(Here have the report on Recreation 
in Our Community.) 

Then make decisions as to what the 
League may do in promoting this tool 
of righteous living in your.community. 


Religion 

There is no community in the world 
without religion. Even in atheistic 
Russia, religion still is strong and 


growing stronger. France tried to do 
without religion a century and a half 
ago. It did not work. The experiment 
did irreparable damage. Yet in many 
of our communities today religion is 
not strong. Provision for real religion 
is lacking. It is just as bad to have 
too many churches as it is to have 
none. Every gardener knows he must 
thin out his seedlings if he is to have 
healthy plants. Too many churches not 
only spoil each other’s possibilities, 
they disgust many of the people and 
by their very multiplicity prevent sound 
religious spirit in the community. Re- 
ligion is so important in every life and 
in the life of the community, that noth- 
ing but the very best planning and the 
most effective facilities should satisfy 
any one who would live righteously in 
any community. Here is how we 
stand. (Report on Religion in our Com- 
munity ) 


Business Opportunities 


Business, in spite of the p-ofit mo- 
tive, survives only as it. serves. The 
business of the community is the com- 
munity at work meeting human needs. 
Business ought to be diversified, not 
only for community safety, but much 
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still be very wrong. The reason for 
our decision must be unselfish, un- 
biased, and based on truth (God’s 
Word). 


Faith 


_ Back of every decision there also 
lies faith, When we make a decision 
we have faith in ourselves. We believe 
that we can say or do this thing with- 
out harm to self or to others. We who 
are Christians know that we are sin- 
ners and cannot rely on ourselves. We 
know how we and others are constant- 
ly erring. We need faith in ourselves 
but that faith must be upheld by a 
greater faith. We need faith in others. 
We have faith in natural laws, in ma- 
terial things, in mechanical inventions. 
This depends upon experience, and we 
must reckon with this in our decisions. 
But we also know how transient our 
conceptions of things are in this rapid- 
ly changing and growing world. And 
as the natural laws which men have 
discovered, the comprehension of mat- 
ter, and the revelations of science con- 
tinually change our views, so is our 
complete faith in other men weakened. 
We must have faith in one who is 
omniscient and omnipotent, one whose 
word is truth. We must have faith in 
God and believe His Word. All our 
decisions should be made in the light 
of what God’s Word declares. 


Conclusion 


Our sentiment, our reasoning, our 
faith must grow out of the study and 
comprehension of God’s Holy Word. 
The rich young ruler who came to 
Jesus to find what he must do to be 
saved had the right sentiment, had 
reasoned well. But he made a fatal 
decision to walk the other way because 
he lacked the faith in the Word of 
God. 


If all your decisions are made on 
the basis of sentiment that springs 
from the Love of God, and reason that 
begins with the Truth of God, and 
faith that holds to the omniscient God, 
the pattern of your life will fall natur- 
ally into the Way of Jesus Christ. 

And you will become a righteous 
man at the hand of God. 


@ Illustrative Material 


“Man is distinguished from other creatures,” 
wrote Cicero, ‘chiefly in this: That the desires 
and actions of the latter depend only on tran- 
sient impressions upon the senses; while man, 
endowed with reason, seeks the causes and 
consequences of things and lays down a fixed 
plan to live by.” 


“And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest.” 


—from Milton’s “Paradise Lost”’ 
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THE BIBLE FOR LIFE 


“The hopes of the world,’ said Alexander 
McLaren, ‘‘do not rest on tendencies, princi- 
ples, laws of progress, advance of civilization, 
or the like abstractions or impersonalities, but 
on a living Person in whom all principles which 
make for righteousness and blessedness for in- 
dividuals and communities are incarnated, and 
pecs vital action works perpetually in man- 
ind, 

—Source Book on Christian Education, 
compiled by Henry H. Sweets. Pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Church, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


YOUTH AT THE CROSSROADS 


We are so young! If we should choose today 

To loiter on the Self-Road for a while, 

What would it matter? Could we hope to cure 

The old ills of the world? 

We who are so young? 

This is our playtime, these our days of mirth! 

(If shen O Christ, wouldst turn away Thine 
eyes! 


We are so young! We have a right to play! 

And yet—above our willful murmuring 

Thy voice, O Christ, sounds ever sweet and 

clear, 

“I too, was) young! 

Oh, if ye will not give 

Your youth to me—then I have come again 

Unto my own—and they receive me not.” 

—Author Unknown 

“Character is what one is in the dark.” 


® Questions 


How do the numerous everyday minor de- 
cisions affect the major decisions of life, such 
as choosing one’s work, choosing one’s life part- 
ner, etc.? 


What is meant by ‘‘intelligent decision’? 

Can there be an_ intelligent decision apart 
from the Word of God? 

How is the making of an intelligent decision 
related to righteousness? 

Would the same_ principles underlying | the 
making of an intelligent decision by an indi- 


vidual, hold for the decisions we make as a 
nation? 
® Bible Readings 

Joshua 24:14,15, Like Joshua, we should 


fear and serve the Lord. It is not enough to 
follow the way of those who have gone before. 
Each one must decide whom he will follow. 
Choose you this day whom you will serve. 

Matthew 4:8-10. When one is tempted to 
choose the easy way, he should reflect on the 
decision of our Master. An intelligent decision 
will lead to serving the Lord. 


Mark 10:17-22. All good things come from 
cur Father in Heaven. “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.”’ To obey the letter of the 
law is not enough. One must commit his all 
into the hand of God. This man lacked com- 
plete faith in the Lord and decided to walk the 
low way. In the midst of a worldly abundance 
he lost the way to the abundant life. 


Matthew 5:3-12. A careful study of the be- 
atitudes will reveal to one the character of a 
Christian man. Intelligent decisions will not 
always lead to an easy way, but it will be a 
blessed way. 

II Corinthians 13:5-8. 


“Prove your own 


selves.” Paul’s advice should be followed by 
us all. We can do nothing against the truth. 
We should examine ourselves, believe in the 


truth of God’s Word and have faith in ‘the cor- 
rectness of our decisions made in accordance 
with that Word. 

Matthew 16:24. The most important decision 
one can make is to accept the gift of God 
through our Saviour. All other decisions should 
be made with the determination to follow 
Christ. 

Matthew 6:22-24. “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” Every choice one makes should 
be decided with one’s eye on the way of the 
Lord. 
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sistence any habit may be formed or 
broken. ‘Where there’s a will there’s 
a Waya 


For Righteous Living 


From all this it is easy to see how 
important habits are for Righteous 
Living. By cultivating the right habits, 
we make righteousness natural for our- 
selves and in others. Sin comes when 
we do not take this responsibility, 
when through carelessness, ignorance, 
or in some other way we allow wrong 
habits to get a start. It is easy to 
blame heredity or environment and 
there is reason for doing so, both are 
powerful factors, but they do not have 
the last word. It is up to you to say 
whether or not you are going to check 
on what is evil and cultivate what is 
good. Your choice is determinative. 
Even just letting things slide is a de- 
cision, and the habit of letting things 
slide is one of the worst of all. 


God has given us a wonderful power 
in our will. We ought to use it to 
make our lives beautiful and helpful 
for His Glory. We can do that by 
taking care about our habits—physical, 
mental, moral, and our moods—and 
about the habits of those with whom 
we associate and of those we admire, 
who have great influence on our habits. 
God has given us a wonderful mechan- 
ism for easy and effective living in our 
power to form habits. With these two 
and the help of His Spirit we will live 
righteously. 


@ Questions 


How are habits formed? Give illustrations. 
How may habits be broken or changed? 

Of what practical value are habits? 

How do habits help Righteous Living? 


Give suggestions on establishing good habits 
of: Prayer, fairness, doing good, meeting temp- 
tation. 

Are there national or social habits as well as 
personal habits? 


How are national habits formed? 


Give illustrations of changed national habits 
in America or in your community in the last 
twenty-five years. 


Show how national or social habits help or 
hinder Righteous Living. 


® Comments 


When Annie was a little girl her mother took 
her to church as well as to Sunday School. She 
always went. As she grew older sometimes she 
did not go. When she did not go, she always 
felt uncomfortable. Why? 


Jim was a poor boy. He had to take ad- 
vantage of every break that came his way. 
When he grew up he became a rich and promi- 
nent man. He was always finding new and 
better things to do. Why? 

Two boys were in a canoe. It was a gusty 
day. Suddenly the wind overturned the canoe. 
One of the boys just naturally struck out and 
soon had taken a hold on the canoe and was 
able to guide it to shore. The other had never 
learned to swim. He drowned. Of what use is 
habit? 

“Let me form the habits of the children and 
I care not who rules the nation.’”’ Why is this 
a good statement? 

An act, repeated often enough forms a char- 
acter. Is that true? 

What is character? What is ‘“‘personality”’? 
Is it not just the sum and balance of the habits 
a man or woman has formed? What is finer 
than a good personality? Everyone can have 
fine personality by giving attention to the hab- 
its being formed. ow foolish to pass up such 
an opportunity ! 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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TOPIC STUDY CONTINUATIONS » » 


For NOVEMBER 11 


(Centinued from Page 27) 


® Bible Readings 


Proverbs 22:6. This is an old but true say- 
ing. Character is formed in childhood, but it 
may be transformed at any time through re- 
formation and the power of the Spirit. 


Deuteronomy 6:1-9. No greater responsi- 
bility rests on older people or parents than to 
teach God’s way to those younger and to help 
form habits which will make righteous living 
natural and spontaneous. 

Psalm 119:161-168. Here is a statement of 
the Psalmist’s habits of praise. It is a good 
way to cultivate the habit which_ makes life 
so happy—always to be praising God. 

Psalm 55:16,17. Here is his regular schedule 
of prayer. It is good to have prayer-times and 
to learn always to live in touch with God. 

Luke 4:16. Note Jesus’ custom or habit on 
the Lord’s Day. It is good to form the habit 
of church attendance. Nothing helps us more 
in hard times than the habit of regularly com- 
ing to church. 

Philippians 4:8, 9. The most important habits 
to control are our thought habits. Here is a 
list of things good to think about. What do 
you think about the most? 

John 15:7-11. The habit of abiding in Christ 
and doing God’s will assures fruit and happi- 
ness. 


® To Read 


Any Good Psychology—Chapters on Habits 
“Habits” in any standard encyclopedia 
Stanley Bligh: “The Direction of Desire’ 


H. H. Haley: “Pocket Bible Handbook’’; sec- 
tions on the Habit of Bible Reading and 
Habit of Going to Church on Sunday 


S. McP. Glasgow: ““My Tomorrow’s Self” 


® To Do 
Watch your step. 
Develop the habits which will make you 


what God wants you to be. 
Never give up. 
Always be cheerful and kind. 


For NOVEMBER 18 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend” is a familiar quotation from 
the Bible. It is literally true. We be- 
come like our friends in habit, char- 
acter and appearance. That is a social 
relationship, and it is a most effective 
tool of righteous living. So friendship 
opens the way for us to be good to 
others and to do right with and for 
them. 


Social Graces 


Courtesy, politeness, consideration 
for others and all the many little things 
which go to make up a gentleman or 
lady and are the necessary small 
change of social relationships are also 
tools of righteous living. Rudeness and 
discourtesy, vulgarity and display, call- 
ing attention to oneself, showing off, 
snobbishness and all that sort of thing, 
are the negative side. They tend to 
unrighteousness. They spoil social re- 
lationships.. When we cultivate cour- 
tesy and good manners we are also 
preparing the way to righteousness. 
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They lead naturally into it. Luther 
League socials should help us in culti- 
vating social grace. In that way they 
become a channel for righteousness as 
well as opening the possibility of good 
friendships which lead in the same di- 
rection. This is one of the important 
values of the social life of the League. 
Some overlook that and seem to think 
that socials are a concession to the 
worldly spirit of gay youth. They be- 
lieve that socials ought to be sup- 
pressed or kept at a minimum. That is 
a mistake. The socials of the Luther 
League are as much a part of its pro- 
gram as Bible Study. They are one of 
the tools by which grace found in the 
Word can be well expressed in social 
relationships. They are tools of right- 
eous living. 


That is true of other social relations, 
too, outside of League. High School 
and college and community dances and 
parties are all helpful in developing 
right social relations and are or may 
be used as tools of righteous living. 
They are channels of life and love. 
Social relationships draw us together, 
and lead us on in righteous living into 
the communion of saints, the fellow- 
ship of God. 


® Questions 


What is meant by social relationships? 

Try to describe the difference between the 
social relations in the school and those of the 
family. 

Why do we have clubs? 

Can a person be righteous alone? 

How does friendship help righteous living? 


Does courtesy lead to righteousness? Why? 
How? 


Why is rudeness unrighteous? 


Should a person seek varied social relation- 
ships? Why? (E. g.: be a member of Luther 
League, also the country club, a card club, a 
group studying Italian language and literature, 
a hiking club, a band.) 


Why are Luther League socials valuable? 


Is it right to say they are as much a part of 
the Luther League program as Bible Study? 
Why? 

Can you be a good Christian without being 
friendly and having close social relationships? 


® Quotes and Comments 


Fee good home is the foundation for a righteous 
ites 


No institution however good can take the 
place of a Christian home. 

When friendships cease, 
doing good cease. 


I learn more 
class. 


I have found more and better friendships in 
Luther League than in any other group in 
which I have been associated. 


The purpose of the Church is to preach; 
that is, proclaim the Gospel. That is not mere- 
ly shouting it, but living it. The Church builds 
up those avenues of fellowship in Christ by 
which we grow in grace. 


If we do not love our fellow-men whom we 
can see, we cannot love God whom we do not 
see. If we love our fellow-men, we cannot re- 
main aloof from either their sorrows or their 
joys. We must cultivate closer and closer re- 
lations with them in a communion of Life. 


opportunities for 


in our science club than in 


@ Bible Readings 


Genesis 2:18-24. It is unwholesome to. be 
much alone. We cannot live really fruitful lives 
except in companionship with others. God has 
made us so. He intends us to have intimate 
social relationships. 

Genesis 12:1-5. Though Abram_ was called 
to break off old social relations and to develop 
new ones, he took with him his family. e 
must not cut loose entirely. 

Proverbs 27:17. We become like those with 
whom we associate and they become like us. 
It is important to choose our companions and 
to be worthy of them. 

John. 17:19-21. Jesus was careful to keep 
Himself at the highest that others might be led 
higher through His life and Spirit, so that all 
might be most intimately united in God. 

I Corinthians 10:16-21. Some associations 
make it impossible for us to have contrary 
ones. There are some associations a church 
member cannot form. There are some associa- 
tions, friends, perhaps, which must be given 
up when we are the Lord’s. 

I Peter 3:8-11. Here is a good prescription 
for developing and maintaining good social re- 
lationships which lead to righteous living. 

Revelation 21:2-8. The final state of the 
righteous is one of blessed social relationships 
in the Heavenly City. 


@ To Read 

“The Keys of the Kingdom” by A. J. Kronin 
“The Brother” by Dorothy Wilson 
“Adventures in Friendship’ by David Grayson 
“Stranger Within the Gates” by G. L. Hill 
“This Way, Please” by Eleanor Bykin 

“The Correct Thing’? by W. O. Stevens 


® To Do 


Be friendly. 
Make your home the best. 


Have wide associations with many 
sorts of people. 


Cooperate in making the Luther League fine. 
Cultivate social graces. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


different 


more because in variety it will provide 
for the varied abilities of its citizens. 
We have a responsibility to see that 
every one has a chance to contribute 
his best to the life of all. That is, we 
ought to have such opportunities for 
work in our community that all may 
have a chance to use the best they have 
for the common good. If they do, there 
will never be any doubt about each one 
having a good living. 

What makes a thief? The crushing 
or distorting of the initiative of one 
in employment to which he is not 
suited, or the lack of any regular em- 
ployment. There may be other factors, 
but this is an important one. So with 
other sorts of crime and evil. When 
people are laying out their best in 
work which they can do well and which 
has public significance, they are not 
likely to seek sinful pleasures or other 
evil outlets for their energy in their 
spare time. Work, business is a tool 
of righteous living. How does our 
community look from this angle? 


(Report of the Survey of Business 
Opportunities) 


Note should be made, too, of the 
fact that unused opportunities show a 
lack of the sense of stewardship. If 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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God has blessed your community with 
extraordinary or with many resources, 
it is unrighteous not to use them for 
the general good. 


Want 


Even with the best plans and the 
most earnest carrying out of our du- 
ties, there will be casualties. We have 
a responsibility for those who are hurt 
in body, mind or property in the move- 
ment of our community life. When 
people have given the strength of their 
life to the work they have been given 
to do, we must care for them in sick- 
ness, old age and calamity, and we 
must see that children are not handi- 
capped by the accidents which may 
happen to their parents and families. 
We have responsibility for the welfare 
of everyone in the community. Not to 
discharge this responsibility is to be 
unrighteous—a quitter. So our re- 
sponsibilities for hospitals, pensions, 
special schools, scholarships, food for 
all, etc., are tools of righteous living, 
through which we are stewards of the 
goods God has given us. What do we 
InaviemWeRe: Ine aces ase ? (Report of 
Survey of Community Social Services) 


It is undeniable that our responsi- 
bilities to the community are tools of 
righteous living. It is not enough to 
be good in heart, or to develop good 
social relationships. We- must use 
these heavier tools of righteous living 
—our community responsibilities. 


®@ Questions 


Make a list of community responsibilities. 


In how many of these _are members of the 
League actively interested? 


Shew in some detail, both negatively and 
positively, how community responsibilities are 
tools of righteous living; e. g., public health, 
recreation, religion, care of those handicapped 
in any way. 


How can a young person get a start in meet- 
ing community responsibilities? 

Do you have an Inner Mission or Social 
Service Society in your church? In your com- 
munity ? 

Point out definite opportunities for com- 
munity service open in your community in ad- 
dition to giving money for Red Cross, local 
hospital, fire company, etc. 


What community responsibilities does the 
Church have? 
Does our Luther League have any com- 


munity responsibility? 
Are we doing anything for the community? 


®@® Bible Readings 


Romans 12:4-8. A good Christian remembers 
he is a member of the Community and does 
his part faithfully and with zeal. 

Romans 12:9-18. Here is a fine program of 
community living. It shows many of the 
things we must do for each other if we would 
live righteously. 

Romans 13:1-7. The Christian’s attitude 
toward government—a necessary instrument in 
community living. 

Romans 13:8-14. Paul further explains how 
a Christian lives righteously in the community. 

Romans 15:1-7. It seems as though Paul 
could not say enough about our, responsibili- 
ties to each other as a way in which to glorify 
God. 
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II Corinthians 8:9, 11-15. That all may have 
part together in the good things God gives 
His children. 

I John 3:16-18. The only way to show our 
love and to make it real is by doing good to 
others and sharing our goods with them. 


®@ Quotes 


_The most thrilling and dangerous stage of 
pioneering on this continent lies ahead oO 8 
We accomplished wonders in the material 
sphere, but in human relations, as evidenced 
by greed, crime, oppression, strife and war, we 
have not advanced much beyond the Stone 
Age. .. . No informed and sensitive person 
can fail to be impressed by the impoverished 
and debased level upon which millions of our 
fellows dwell. 


—Sherwood Eddy 


We can study the conditions of labor and 
the causes of poverty and try to acquire a just 
and impartial view of the wrongs to be righted. 
. . . We can question whether our aim be 
service of the community and the highest in- 
terests of all rather than to get all we can 
for ourselves. 


—Tierney 


This is the first problem that is set before 
each man: To rise above his race—to be the 
culmination of virtue until now. The second 
problem is not greater, but different. It is to 
mould environment to spiritual uses. . . . We 
are too much afraid of customs and traditions. 
We are put into our times, not that the times 
may mould us, but that we may mould the 
times! 


—Lindsay 


Social 


: unrest arises because those who are 
superior 


live for themselves rather than for 
others. People are hard to control when the 
“better” ones interfere. If those who are 
superior live to serve others without interfering 
with their freedom and volition but as “helpers 
of their joy”, there will be no social unrest. 


®@ To Read 


“Social Problems” by E. E. Fischer 
“Creative Pioneers” by S. Eddy and K. Page 


“Making a Community Religious 
Board of Social Missions 


“Community Clinic’? by W. LaRoe—from Board 
of Social Missions 


“Small Community Economics” 
by A. E. Morgan 


“What Social Workers Should Know About 
Their Own Communities” by M. F. Bying- 
ton 


® To Do 


Make your life count in your community by 
intelligent interest in the varied factors which 
compose it and by sacrificial action in working 
for better things in it. 


@ Films 

(16 mm.—from the United Lutheran Pub- 

lication House at a rental charge) 

“Religion and the People’? (20 min. sound) 
“America’s Disinherited’’ (33 min. sound) 
“The Co-Op’s Are Coming” (35 min. silent) 
“Valley Town’’ (26 min. sound) 
“The City” (31 min. sound) 
“World of Plenty” (45 min. sound) 


Survey— 


FOUR DEACONESSES 

CONSECRATED 

(Continued from Page 12) 
ber and officer of the Luther League 
and as a teacher in the Sunday School 
the call to service continued to chal- 
lenge her. Her studies at Lenoir- 
Rhyne College and later her work as 
a teacher and leader in the College, 
where invaluable as preparation for 
deaconess service. Sister Miriam now 
finds Trinity Church at Akron, Ohio, 
a rich field for the use of her natural 
and acquired talents. “The doors of 
service are wide and the rewards most 
blessed.” 


In 


MEMORIAM 


FLIGHT OFFICER JOHN TAEFEL 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Louisville, Kentucky 
REV. ALFRED TOWNE SUTCLIFFE 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Taneytown, Maryland 
DORA LOUISE LINGLE 
Memorialized by 
Christ Church Intermediate 
Baltimore, Maryland 
CLARENCE E. MARZ 
Memorialized by 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Creston, Nebraska 
EDWARD WARD 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League. Rahway, New Jersey 
EARL O’DONNELL 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League, Rahway, New Jersey 
REV. AUSTIN H. ROEDER 
Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, Rochester 
THOMAS McALLISTER 
Memorialized by 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Mt. Pleasant 
PFC. EFIRD BECK 
Memorialized by 
Beck’s Luther League, Lexington, N. C. 
SGM BART, Cy POOVEN 
Memorialized by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Poovey and Family 
LT. ROBERT STAMEY SIGMON 
Memorialized by 
Rev. and Mrs. R. B. Sigmon 
SGT. WALTER H. POOVEY 
Memorialized by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Poovey and Family 
S/SGT. SHERWOOD H. HALLMAN 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League, East Pikeland, 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 
SANDRA JOYCE SILFIES 
Memorialized by 
Ministerium Executive Committee and 
Presidents’ Conference, Pennsylvania 


Luther League, 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


world public opinion will be given op- 
portunity to influence constructive 
change. 

The improvements urged at Cleve- 
land moved in the direction of liberal- 
izing the provisions of the Charter. 
The new provisions which have been 
noted under the nine recommendations, 
together with other provisions to facili- 
tate peaceful settlement and change, 
enable the world organization to strike 
more competently at the root causes 
from which wars emerge. If properly 
used, these provisions will prevent the 
development of situations where force 
is needed to curb aggression. Many im- 
perfections in the Charter could readily 
be cited. Notwithstanding, if the mem- 
ber states are committed to sympathet- 
ic cooperation, the Charter—far more 
than Dumbarton Oaks—can become an 
instrument to promote a curative and 
creative peace. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


LIBRARY FUND 
August 31, 1945 


DUES REPORT 
August 31, 1945 


Quota 
Northern) Californian recess clelrsicr= creiosteeelnles $ 28.00 
6—Southern California ...........0:5..2+-2-- 71.00 
NO HOrmEGE, namaasanandqendntp bongo Seu0dd O06 270.25 
Columbia District aie err ewterere tales toner 12.50 
iebysyaseie coomogansodca0copeco counemoaD 53.00 
IME. Agogo coo Con Onoo OO b COCA do Gao DORKIOID 45.75 
Georgia-Alapaniameneree leet irate eerie ial. 82.75 
POMS sop dsdouoae no aso os vOCODDo Og on AOD 221.25 
Deidianagertecic vaca cimieveia crepstens ects teiaisaevere nous avers 106.25 
OW ate reyatese crak eiskoter retice cians peeece cer edeisastegaterate conse /aNenehe 114.50 
Riaisass wercisrare acne) on onetime cas ioyars, stairs nce oar wint's.e 90.50 
5—Kentucky-Tennessee  ..........--..0e seers 60.00 
BRAN EVA EVR § con currence nicks Gnd OR Cee th OCRRO et 233.00 
Michigan pcre ac ciatcsomah te ietcantay steialinns cheater cimrets 81.50 
Mid West sticveyora stencils nie) rover eiterege eisieutds lattes tevocos 140.00 
MTNES OCA en feo here e atone scents eras foraumiene tats 140.50 
MUISSISSIPDI Maree etre eT Ce ere severe ocd ace 725 
IMlorita mn amegrate eter nega) crore as tenel cere er eve ene aucneraliel’s 10.00 
Nebraska tas terse ante eeiahtecie chvocne altarcers 104.50 
2—— New: Jersey” cote sia) cies cncistese ots eves isnevsiens, arovetore 186.75 
ame N CWae VOL Kurraricren i ncn ienenetvercieiarciievchecesuci sus spelen 300.00 
Northam Caralinasa cere ria cG acer tyte crit aeris 738.25 
CONS ales Parte re pola cron nats Bence on CLOSE Od RAO 375.00 
4——-Pacifics Northwest jscicelan ciierecreisie eiclenetel ere 25.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Pennsylvanians 450.25 
Ministeritiinee mesrie a. cea cle rade oie sos: 1,112.50 
Pitisbir ghia. svetvecscatetslnces swetanstebace t vdepatens Gravacevene 309.50 
Rocky Mountainieeenpaccessiea a aloe oooiee tai 22.75 
B—-SouthmCarolinamy verre ry vers cree weet ker cients 285.50 
CES Caras Urata W aaoiio Ahan SRR ROE een eT 43.75 
WAT ZITiaulrcpebeks eae Gie SaRR nee ee erie he Swine 228.25 
l= Wes tee VirPinia-nns.clasmetcne: cneicse ieee mieieeions 43.75 
WUSCOnSiTivemacterr a eerie mas irtictr Caicos tee rie 78.50 


South Saskatchewan, Canada 
Alberta District, Canada 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1, 1945 to August 31, 1945 


Total 
League _ Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. 
Northern California .... $25.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 


-3—Southern California .. 50.00 78.00 $ 5.00 $53.00 


Canada gence ener 240.00 156.00 80.00 61.00 
Columbiay District. sae ce 20.00 
Connectictitamne tee 35.00 6.00 1.00 
Ploridais Payson charcnicve aes 30.00 6.00 1.00 
Georgia-Alabama ....... 85.00 41.00 6.00 
Dilinois|s Syren cineretecs 180.00 59.25 5.00 11.00 
Vd ian aa aeorenteyateysncesteveeeraers 100.00 23.00 10.00 8.00 
TVOwayMeedaste hehehehe 85.00 5.00 5.00 
Kreansas (amt feetecterreirar 125.00 68.00 45.00 3.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ... 50.00 25.00 15.00 
Maryland ian see 275.00 131.00 30.00 51.00 
Michiganwereren tieceiiate: 80.00 26.00 17.00 4.00 
IMidwiestiticctst sh m a beecks 130.00 110.00 78.00 12.00 
Minnesota ser mcer tes ene 80.00 21.00 11.00 
6—Mississippi ......... 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Montanasevadniccuse 2 dee 15.00 
Nebraska tire a checorotusrstel era's 85.00 32.00 15.00 2.00 
ING JGRBAY  <scheeuuuoos 130.00 107.00 40.00 32.00 
New iors Arita jctiecieine ne 420.00 193.00 60.00 83.00 
2—North Carolina ..... 520.00 758.00 251.00 382.00 
OOM Neccac ees ton steers 300.00 87.00 55.00 12.00 
Pacific Northwest ..... 25.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Centrale Pennaseeceeee 470.00 258.00 110.00 103.00 

Mintsteriunt) -.ee 800.00 489.25 105.15 199.50 

Pitts butcher nies 320.00 92.25 25.00 linea 
1—Rocky Mountain ... 20.00 50.00 
5—South Carolina ...... 325.00 358.78 189.59 134.19 
TEXAS gi. tase oie himnt erates 45.00 32.00 15.00 12.00 
4—Virginia 75 he wcsuene 240.00 243.00 150.00 68.00 
Viess® WGESENEL Gooanaavd 45.00 15.00 10.00 
WASCOMSINME Series rer 25.00 14.00 14.00 
Manitoba oe eet eto 7.00 5.00 2.00 
Special je Passes series neh 12.00 10.00 2.00 


$3,523.53 $1,356.74 $1,278.94 


Thirty 


Paid 


$ 79.00 
270.25 


53.00 


56.75 
221.25 
100.00 


60.00 
258.50 
67.00 


11.50 


186.75 
300.00 
553.75 
187.80 

25.00 


112.00 
154.75 
363.51 
220.0 
114.14 
43.75 


19.00 
16.00 


$3,270.15 


Gift 
Honor 
Mem’! 


$20.00 
15.00 


5.00 
5.00 
35.00 
43.25 
5.00 


20.00 
10.00 
50.00 

5.00 
20.00 
10.00 


15.00 
35.00 
50.00 
125.00 
20.00 


45.00 
184.60 
50.00 
50.00 
35.00 
5.00 
25.00 
5.00 


$887.85 


Quota 
24—Northern California ...........-+++++++ $48.00 
22—Southern California ........--......-..-. 129.00 
CESOEGEGE) Sooncondsonnoons dacsnhs oOo doddddo 150.00 
GColtambia) SDistrict: fre ieterterlelener onalel haber uMeieteh tastenana 48.00 
16—-Connecticut: cite sis cin elneieis ete tsa nee 137.00 
Florida’ gyivsite cielo cole Gisttekorienetaectonse 76.00 
6—Georgia-Alabama .............-..++++---= 165.00 
3—=Tilindis eer eo eee eee hers 417.00 
Mndianiaw mina smite stalckeleretaten martensite -renenatnt 201.00 
Sa Towa so pc seie cas alan eer Serer er eeete eas 265.00 
Vi=—Kansas i) feces atave tote ceeeretote staan el a 201.00 
10—Kentucky-Tennesste ...........-+---:---; 69.00 
13—Maryland) seen sie torr teiete pit etsiehs ere tater: 505.00 
2—Michigan! Worn imine ier eatoln ter 131.00 
12—Midwesti ncaa erento eetoe cae ths ores 140.00 
20—Minnesotal eine cei cite eae eter 218.00 
25 —=IMISSISSIPPLeMmeteletoletenetelstolstetelshetalsteisteksteletele delete 23.00 
7==Montana teen eicoe ere 12.50 
Nebraskall Src scicthocreichers.seroreisamo rene syeaenenerernotae 158.00 
SN AGO? csnododsodogoanoongoddtade4 198.00 
14—-New? “Yorkieltiien ote velseracte cere nse 1,006.00 
0 North Carolinamer priate tetra eae 1,239.00 
21=Ohio Pian tee ater ee mare 549.00 
23—Pacific) North westy cmt ord teretared ei etepere leno 68.00 
Pennsylvania : 

18—Central Pennsylvania ...............-- 1,237.00 

19—Ministerium 2,185.00 

ishaotegeh AveooggodauaopeoopboadocdDdDDES 630.00 
Rocky Mountain ats 56.00 
17—South Carolina eee a6 655.00 
6 i> ETE eg crcnnen tg ies Hiei DIG AOL TO: ON Organ bis 3 ae 120.00 
Virginian mec!. Gein oe eeeb eric eeree 646.00 
15—West Virginia - ayere 92.00 
S—Wisconsints tase seria mistele stein eichaistareieleteter sre 110.00 
Manitobat 4himisacscdhere iors co,ciedevsimtoneesaterevcse teneiorsisters 

ANNIVERSARY APPEAL 
August 31, 1945 

Quota 
Niorthernys Galiforniagsercireiersieistere retorts) the siisteret= $125.00 
‘Southern Californiagenc erpieisteriveretteietaeesiets 200.00 
Canadair crctsvete aeveseete oie sele vols ous teieieae craton teupect ono 1,100.00 
Columbial Districtsaeim som orieloisiscieisiettaererereen 100.00 
Connecti cute  ursyarat micieie «ulersieye siers skehsvencteferoreycvesore 225.00 
Florida, (thie Genesis oes aie eral hotels iar atetotbets 200.00 
1—Georgia-Alabama ..5 sccsie ence eelcieclslelsieine 325.00 
Win ois: © seve isivneeicesresdte.s's is dieyerstonchs ois ere eeweevowievere . 900.00 
TEmdiaiia s scscstsy storenssie\oueys. teueisisceyateveiecefaure Weis ebsterel oh 425.00 
LO WA) fre overaysnans pope aia ota ls aus are eae eee dbentenenetaiere 475.00 
FOAnSash ic-xcusiavscapspstecer a susia evset aueteresecnres soba uence veuctene 500.00 
Kentucky-T ennessee a5)... gurieiciecs oes tore eine 250.00 
Maaryland.© siete 2% scaie.ere o's caieso efirs: o: eres evenatersiwl sr oterers 975.00 
Michigata Swracteserssereray er eva teresa routers eter ausre Sia t Ree 325.00 
Midwestin®, eis cwshe hints cingatoaetreteiere ceo 575.00 
Mannesotalne e.c:h ake Ghaleat em ioiccrsi enrol aatreten tees 575.00 
Mississippi) cossastos shoo: loetosine ee eee 75.00 
1 Roy hbo ee CIC OTRO MOD OOS C 75.00 
Nebraska, © '.%.suittevars ottnm wrausemiie cetera arcane esac cha 350.00 
IN@W Jersey -(cktacretars m ctecie mic cle ochre emanetnrette 775.00 
New (Yorke alison decir setae re Cee cen aes 1,200.00 
North Garolinay py ceiracvac academe erent 2,950.00 
OHIO ea itaysvoeras ae sia dne ole AT eee re ae 1,500.00 
BacificNorthwestercemicicmene ieee 100.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Centralaeents yivania meer Ene eaieneete 1,900.00 
Minmisteriiama cynmrcrcieevcneriernn etek tener errno » 4,450.00 
Pittsburgh? titan ees coe ee ee 1.250.00 
Rocky VMotun tat paepytee cia oon eles oeiece aioe 75.00 
SouthMCarolinageepr mercies. ciaee eae ee 1,150.00 
Texas. ofeia: averse apere iret: & Rlaleteehcustetaestei arenes 175.00 
2=—Virginiay oscecntisicts cree EE ees 1,050.00 
Wests Virginia, Sy45tet-cu ete cer eee 175.00 
Wisconsin’ =o fcachicaiativem trio tee een aan 500.00 


$12,795.84 


Paid 


$325.00 


15.00 


16.65 


38.75 


1,050.00 


$1,445.40 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT, AUGUST, 1945 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA .- - 


‘otal 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ~- - Total 57 
CANADA 5 =. 5 = =) - = otal 75 


Walter Stauffer 
Peter Schmidt 
Joan Slauenwhite 
Alma Schimming 
Marie Peterson 
Marion Oswald 
Victor Olley 
Gloria Nichoff 
Kaye Miller 
Don Martz 

Olga Mantay 
Esther Luft 
Helen Leis 


Rita Kaminska 
Virginia Hagen 
Gerald Hagen 
Mary Gellner 
John Gellner 
Norman Freund 
Ruby Decker 
Cora Decker 
Betty’ Decker 
June Besserer 
Carl Brederek 
Bob Becker 
Gerhard Koegler Lorna Miller 
Special Austine Lackenbauer 
Mrs. Martha L. Blackwell 


Shirley Mae Kaminska 


St. Peter’s Luther League, Heidelberg 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT eee pee NO tales 
HORT DAW = 5--n J) =) =) =) =) Totali: 2 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA = = = = Rotal 11 
BEL UNOMS Sees" = = = = =) = Lotal 14 
Members in the Service, By Luther League 


of Illinois 
Miss Mildred Hoffman, By Luther League 
of Illinois 


TWIDIARNVA 6 5 oo oS 5 5 5 GRE th 

Pfc. D. W. Schlemmer 

Cpl. Wendell Shultz 

Pic. Donald Schlemmer 

First Luther League, Mishawaka 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe 

Rey. Virgil L. Yohe 
TOIWA a f=) a eS 6 =) Total 32 
KANSAS =p eg ae) 2 Total 16 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - - Total 5 


Flight Officer John Taefel, 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Louisville, Ky. 
MARYLAND - - - - - |; - - 
Sarah Leiter 
Ruth Blackburn 
Grace Intermediate Luther League, 
Westminster 
Wilmer Naill 
Richard Bollinger 
Wallace Reindollar 
Mary Louise Alrander 
Dorothy Hunt ; 
Julia Wentz 
Rev. Alfred Towne Sutcliffe 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Taneytown 
Members in the Service, By Immanuel 
Luther League, Manchester 
Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, By Reformation 
Young People’s Luther League, 
Washington, D. C. 
W_Jiam Hann 
i lsie Ro-he 
Dora Louise Lingle 
Memorialized by 
Christ Church Intermediate Luther 
League, Baltimore 
St. Timothy’s Senior Luther League, 
Baltimore 
Agnes Kuhlman 
Kathryn Grove Loveless 
Mrs. John T. Loveless, Jr. 
Harriet Reeves 
Edna E. Wagner 
Frederick Sack 
John T. Loveless, Jr. 
T/5 Robert Brooks 
S/Sgt. Edward Balles 
Richard C. DePuey 
Pvt. George R. Maisenholder 
Lt. David Woerner 
MICHIGAN = =) =)" = %-) =) == 
ORONO SS ok Se Oy Bec 
Men in Service, By St. John’s Luther 
League, Schuyler 
Shell Creek of Columbus, Columbus 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Hooper 
Russell Cunningham 
Lincoln Zion Luther League, Lincoln 


Total 


Total 58 


8 


Total 30 


Platte Center Luther League, Platte Center 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


Ridgely Luther League, Ridgely 
St. Paul’s, Emerson 
Clarence E. Marz 
Memorialized by 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Creston 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Creston 
MINNESOTA be ot (Sess 
MISSISSIPPI SF eG Seer 
Luther League of Mississippi 
MONTANA 
INNES NGRIN Goa 4 & & o 4 6 
INA INSIRSON 6 =e 5 5 of 6 6 
Edward Ward 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League, Rahway 
Earl O'Donnell 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League, Rahway 
INGEN, MIRE SS Se Se 
Lt. Clifford Swindon 
A/C Frederick Hawkins 
Sgt. Harold Miller 
A/C Louis Althoff 
Robert DeDell, S 1/C 
Wanda G. Gliewe 
Katherine Hildebrandt 
Sgt. Albert L. Bailey 
Edward H. Dreier 
Cpl. Carl Graupman 
Pvt. George Haag 
Pic. Eric Kessler 
Pic. Robert Horning 
Cpl. Ted Klem 
Donald Kraft, S 2/C 
T/5 Robert H. Young 
William F, Kruse, RM 2/C 
Cpl. Edwin L. Northrup 
O.C. Ralph V. Ross 
Pic. Donald Sagers 
T /Sgt. Herman Smith 
Cpl. Frederick J. Tornow 
Sgt. Gilbert Vitty 
T/5 Clifford Yagnow 
Marie D. Lehmann 
Julienne Neun 
Clarence L. Neun 
Vera L. Albrecht 
Virginia R. Klem 
Jeanne Merriman 
Bette Bailey 
Ethel M. Kasischke 
Marjorie Northrup 
Lina Tornow 
Wilma J. Klem 
Cpt. Roy Sharp 
Kev. Austin H. Roeder 
M morialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA - - = = Total 446 
Peggy Harvey 
St. Andrew Luther League, Hickory 
Voigt Beaver 
Donald Black 
lal, ID. Thee, Iie, 
Luella Winececff 
Mt. Herman Luther League, Concord 
Thomas McAllister 
Memorialized 
H ly Trinity Luther League, 
Mt. Pleasant 
Service Men, By St. Luke’s, Bear Poplar 
Miriam Horton 
St. Mark’s Luther League, China Grove 
Holy Comforter, Belmont 
Pfc. Efird Beck 
M morialized by 
Beck’s Luther League, Lexington 
Pvt. Howard N. Cline, Jr. 
George Summers Irene Wyckoff 
Joe Kluttz Maxine Miller 
Jane Suggs Charlie C. Swink 
Harold Terry Junius P. Trexler 
Pvt. Glenn Wilson Wilmer L. Morgan 
Evelyn Justus Ene Holshousers Jie 
G. C. Miller Everette Bean 
Dona'd Black Garth Lee Hill 
Set. Earl Cleveland Poovey 
Memorialized by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Poovey and Family 


Total 3 
Total 1 


Total 8 
Total 46 


Total 102 


Lt. Robert Stamey Sigmon 

Memorialized by 

Rey. and Mrs. R. B. Sigmon 
Sgt. Walter Harold Poovey 

Memorialized by 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Poovey and Family 

ORO BR -st=ae- =e ee = Rotale4 
Acdiew Dropko 
Constance Strandwitz 
Rev. H. J. Swingle 
St. John’s Luther League, Stovertown 
Linnie Curry Walker 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Central Pennsylvania = = = = = 
Sara Scott Brown 
Leaguers in the Service, By Moxham Luther 

League, Johnstown 
Rev. and Mrs. George I. Melhorn, 

By Moxham Luther League, Johnstown 
Genevieve Smith Doris Jean Warner 
Mrs. C. L. Warner Mr. Earl Bricker 

Ministerium sho ie Ss = = = Potall236 
Arlene E. Mohn 
Louise Martz 
Margaret R. Eberly 
Rev. Russell W. Stine 
Miss Katherine G. Frickert 
Rev. Wm. Berkemeyer 
St. Peter’s Luther League 
Leaguers in the Service, By Nativity Luther 

League, Chester 
Leaguers in Service, By St. 

League, Bellfonte, Del. 
Theodore A. Bacher, MO. MM 1/C 
Ensign Paul K. Bacher, USNR 
Mrs. Charles Kirby 


Total 119 


Mark’s Luther 


Lou Bean 
Mrs. Wiona Pardee 
Rebecca Bean 


Evelyn Brick 
Rev. William J. Ducker 
Trinity Luther League, Lansford 
Adella Piasecka 
Beatrice Wenhold 
Stanley Reese 
Sgt. Harold W. Amster 
Joseph U. Bean, S 2/C 
Pvt. Benjamin W. Genung 
Pfc. Donald R. Good 
Pvt. Ronald B. Laver 
Donald B. Godshall 
Dorothy Barkel 
Clare Smith 
S/Sgt. Sherwood H. Hallman 
Memorialized by 
Zion Luther League, 
Spring City 
Sandra Joyce Silfies 
Memorialized by 
Ministerium Executive Committee 
Presidents’ Conference 
Gomer S. Rees, Jr. 
Set. David J. Pezoldt 
Sgt. Douglas J. Pezoldt 
S/Sgt. Robert W. Gemmel 
Pvt. James T. Poulos 
Sgt. George Gutekunst, Jr. 
Richard Gutekunst, Ph /M. 2/C 
Luther Frantz, Ph/M. 3/C 
Herbert Gernert, Jr., SK 3/€ 
Pittsburgh Se 8S Soa ms oa AN shl 
Mary Schueltz Wm. A. Mull 
Ruth Guenther Helen J. Schultz 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, By St. 
James Luther League, Jewett, Ohio 


East Pikeland, 


and 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN = 9-5] - =) = ~Totalgc2 
SOUTH CAROLINA - - - - - Total 146 
; C. Robert Younginer, fr., 
By Joe W. Clark, Jr. 
TSEDXCAS = = === otal 


Richard Swanson 
Robert Langholz, By Intermediate Group 
First Luther League, Galveston 


VIRGINIA C8 Seo oes S Ake ak) 
WEST VIRGINIA - - - - - - Total 3 
WISCONSIN - - - - - - - - Total 11 
MANITOBA =. 6 en botalens 

Thirty-one 


“YOU, TOO, HAVE CHANGED” 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Some folks have known each other for years and have 
reason to marry but one or the other has become over- 
cautious and so they delay the event. One girl said, “All 
my old friends have gone into Service. Service men take 
advantage of their uniforms and of a woman’s sympathy. 
I find myself distrustful of all men.” In a way, such an 
attitude is marriage consciousness in a negative form. No 
matter how one looks at it, people are more marriage 
conscious today than they were before the war. 


Keeping Pace with the Service Man 

That the service man has changed is an accepted fact. 
That the folks at home must have changed, too, is a fact 
which we must accept just as readily. 

The degree to which Bob has changed is easily ob- 
servable to the home folks. The important fact is that 
Jane, too, has changed. Has she kept pace with Bob in 
this personality change? Bob has had his combat experi- 
ence plus technical training and skills which come along 
with Army life. He is probably equipped for adult living. 
How about Jane? Has she had those kinds of experiences 
which have aided the maturing process? She may have 
been in college all these years, she may have worked dur- 
ing this time, she may have been a wife and mother in 
these intervening years. It is just as inevitable that the girl 
on the home front has changed as it is that G. I. Joe has 
changed. Will the mature veteran returning to the States 
be meeting just as mature a girl on the home front? Will 
she—sweetheart, fiancee, wife—have kept pace with the 
man in the service? Will her economic, social and religious 
life be just as mature as that of the returning veteran? Or, 
will they be miles apart—total strangers who must start all 
over again to learn to know and understand one another? 

G. I. Joe has changed, to be sure! You, too, have 
changed. He'll find that out when he gets back! Are you 
aware of it? 
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Sustaining Membership Report for August 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Co-Educational 


Founded 1842 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business 


Administration, with shorthand and typing. 
New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS, J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 


DEGREES: B.A., B.S., B.MUS. 


Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


Music—including radio training 
Physical Education 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) 
Social Sciences 

Humanities 


ERLAND NELSON, President 


Thirty-two 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
“The College of the Open Book™ 
Stressing 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North Central Association for 
past 29 years—thousands of successful alumni. 


*Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) 


1. Christian experience and character 
Culture and refinement 
Thorough training for life work 


BASIC PREPARATION FOR: 


Agriculture 
Dentistry 
Engineering 
Law 

Medicine 
Nursing 
Social Service 
Library 
Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years 


* Yes, you can prepare for Smith Hughes Home Economics teaching 
at Carthage. All work fully accredited. f 


Write 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


eS 


Address: 


preparation for a use! 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to presice for Lutheran youth a superior 
ul and efficient life. 


Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 


including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
fameus Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Scsools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE - 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russel] Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, write Jas. C. Kinard, Pres. 


FOR WOMEN 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


In the Blue Grass Section of Southwestern Virginia 
—FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 


—LAST TWO YEARS OF 


Liberal Arts 
General Cultural 
Education 

Home Economics 


Pre-Nursing 
Pre-Technician 


Home Atmosphere 
Write to THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


Pre-Social Work 
Pre-Library Science 


HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


Pre-Journalism 
Merchandising 

Business Education 
Dramatic Art and Speech 
Music 


Reasonable Rates 
BOX L, MARION, UNSEEN SS 


ORDER EARLY 


(Supply Limited) 


Each Masks for (Aristnas 


An 
Inexpensive TWO STYLES 
Gift 
SLOPING CROSS 
; Book Mark Number 100 


Ali 


STRAIGHT CROSS 
Book Mark Number 105 


“F 


IHS Blind Stamped on 
Either Style 


T 


Attractively Packed in Christmas 
Folder for Presentation, White 
Envelope Included 


cli 


Orders Filled At Once 


=F 


Order Early To Avoid Disappointment 
As Stock Is Limited 
This Year 


Illustration shows book-clip to > “ 
match and the method of attach- 

ing to book. Fine grade of silk 
cord is used for connecting the 
book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on 


edges. 


Two kinds of metal, solid cop- 
per and nickle silver are avail- 
able. Both are beautiful. Choice 
can be indicated, but we will ship 
the book-mark that is available 
should the supply of one metal be 
exhausted at time the order is re- 
ceived. 


B 


Illustration Actual Size 


Price, 35c each or Three for a $1.00 


Designs May Be Assorted 


Remittance in Full Must Accompany Orders 


For Sale Only By 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


